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THE CAMERA HOBBY. 
BY 


with a hobby. 


pidity in man. 


The pitying con 

templation which 
the man with one 
hobby bestows 
upon the man 
with another hob 

by is suggestive 
of the intense 
amusement ex 

cited in one mad 

house patient by 
the fantastic de- 
lusions of anoth 

er. The gentle- 
man who adds up 
an endless col- 
umn of figures on 
the wall of his 
cell is struck by 
the droll  pre- 
sumption of the 
lady who never 
ceases to believe 
that she is Queen 
Elizabeth in ex 

ile It is easy to 
see how Charles 
Lamb, who hated 
the ‘‘measured 
malice of mu- 
sic,” would have 
felt toward Dr. 
Holmes for ‘‘ de- 
liberately taking 
up in his old age” 
the study and 
mastery of the 
fiddle. And you 
may be sure that 
Landor, for in- 
stance, would 
have had little 
patience with De 
Quincey should 
the opium eater 
have carried out 
his threat, ‘‘ when 
entering the twi- 
light of dotage,” 
of having a print- 
ing-press in his 
study. The man 
who gathers me 
teorites thinks 
the bird - fancier 
is unduly enthu- 
siastic, and the 
trout connoisseur 
regards the Gran 
gerizing of books 
as all but absurd 
Nobody supposes 
that Emerson had 
any sympathy 
with that lady 
who called at his 
house one day to 
beg a pair of his 
cast-off trousers 
for a  ‘‘ poets’ 
counterpane "—a 
kind of transcen- 
dental quilt—she 
was manufactur 
ing for a church 
fair. 

It is quite clear, 
therefore, that in 
the matter of hob- 
bies, as in other 
things, point of 
view is of the ut- 
most importance 
And it is fortu 
nate for the pres 
ervation of har- 
mony between 
the sexes that 
hobbies should 
not victimize one 
sex only, that 
men are, indeed, 
as much as their 
sisters, justly ob- 
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BLACK 

\ RS. CARLYLE’S anxiety lest women should needless 
L ly tempt Providence by marrying men of genius is to 
some extent reflected in the later admonition, which I re 

member to have heard, that no woman who values her peace 
of mind, not to say her safety of soul, should marry a: man 
All such remarks, however they may be di- 
vested of cynicism, are simply indicative of that insufficient 
sympathy from which George Eliot was so graciously free 
when she commented upon the superior flavor of even stu 

And, after all, this want of sympathy is as 
apparent between men and men as between women and men 
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jects of admonition. There will. of course, be varying opin- that certain hobbies 
ions as to the relative susceptibility of the sexes. In man _ the hobbies that are 
the hobby enthusiasm is a stalwart madness; in woman it 
naturally is colored by a gentler irrationality that in certain 
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which has been accomplishing 
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of either | 


an the hobt 


lights is not without absolute charm. To determine the de legs. For a long time this he vas 
gree of intensity in either case would probably be impossible. no one thought of asking a woman to 
As a matter of fact, the homo fanaticus and the femina fanat- its beginnings in an entirely mannish fa 
‘ca are found upon analysis to be so strangely different in guerre adjust his first lens in a ¢ i 
kind as to leave satisfactory comparison out of the question plate” cameras had no comelines fe 
But it is to be noticed that all hobbies are not capable of | mended them to women. Only an enth 
carrying a side-saddle. There are women who go a-fishing, ier sex could feel a genuine attraction ir 
though I believe old Walton never expected they would, just phernalia. To lug the wherewithal 
as men have been known to comprehend, if not to master, actual muscle, and the silver bath and ¢ 
embroidery. But these exceptions scarcely affect the rule ing blackness and the other poisoning, ¢ 


‘king about among 


irness, none seems 


ry of the camera, 


ent gait on three 


umsy a steed that 
it. The art had 


ion. Did not Da 


The old ‘* wet 
bility that recom 


iast of the brawn 
ts cumbrous para 
the tield required 


e, one threaten- 


hilled the esthetic 


stincts if they 
not excite 2 
Sense of physical 
danger 
Inventive gen 
ius in the last 
decade or so has 
probably not been 
actuated by any 


promptings ot 
gallantry, but its 
labors have cer 


tainly given pho 
tography a very 
different charac 
ter from the fem 
inine point of 
view The dry 
late is, indeed, 
al imenable af- 
fair uggesting 
in its very hame 

triumph over 





the mussiness of 
an olderera. No 
more silver bath 


cya- 
nide branded with 
a degree of per- 
banish 
ment Photog- 
raphy not only 
looks less formi 
e than it once 
did, but it is 


greatly less exact 





ind uncertain 
than it once was 
To be sure it re 
mains other than 
t purely mechan 
ical arrangement 
ind there is some 
thing pathetic in 
the illusion that 
the pressing of a 
bution encom 
passes the re 
sources of the art 
Photography has 
a soul above but 
ns; but it re 
mains eminently 
ret-at-able,tempt 


th 1! ense It 18 
itract 
wh le ( 
that spirit of ac 
tion which gives 
excitement to the 
riding. 
Perhaps the fea 
sibility of modern 








the number of its 








devotees And 
any justitie ition 
that might be 
looked f in the 
femi r i ch 
m 1s surely 
supplied by tl 
circumstance that 


women have mas 
tered its most ex 


acting elements 


he fact that wo 
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some of the best photographs of this era. On the purely ar 
tistic as well as on the purely technical side they are display 
ing a readiness of resource and a liveliness of sentiment that 
speak well for the availability of the medium, and for the 
tact and perceptions of those who acquire Its ust . 
To the amateur, photography presents at the outset certain 
material considerations which must be met with candor if 
the enthusiast has care for his after peace of mind, especially 
if the after peace of mind is to be hes A man feels a certain 
dependence in his intrusion upon the pure ly dom stic organ 
ism. The larger and coarser character of his failings shows 
itself in his inferior control of washing trays. A wo 
man, at least in this stage of her civilization, has not only 
more natural aptitude in this direction, but, with a more 


complete grasp of domestic agencies, is less in danger of 


being called a nuisance. This greater dependence of man 
has, it will be seen at once, given superior opportunities to 
women; for no man, Jet us hope, is willing to wreck his do 
mestic peace to accomplish a hobby It is La Motte I be 
lieve, who suggests that a gentle dispute is the soul of con 
versation; but the author of Anna Karenina spoke with great 
wisdom when he remarked that ‘ nothing complicates the 
difficulties of life so much as a lack of harmony between 
married peopl And since even the arts are capable of 
destroying connubial peace, it behooves supporters of the 
social partnership to act with caution 

Happily, the photographic hobby, like some of the new 
fangled bicycles; may be ridden tandem. I have known 
many family ‘combines ” of this character, Nothing could 
be more charming than such a mutual enthusiasm. To be 
sure, it promotes argument, but so do divers enthusiasms 
In my own experience a singular fact has developed itself 
J have observed that in almost every case where husband 
and wife have taken up photography together, the w man 
has been the more successful practitioner. I say ‘‘ singular 
because the phenomenon has never been explained to mi 
It has been offered in argument that women have more time 
to squander in experiment; but the proposition Is flimsily 
supported. The masculine theory of photography 1s almost 
invariably superior. What the result implies under such 
conditions, | leave to other analysis. 

One indication of the increasing popularity of photogra 
phy among women connoisseurs is the growing scar ity of 
the wholly masculine photographic club. In almost all of 
the new societies the membership as weil as the “ developer 
is mixed, There are ¢ 


Iways materialistic objections to the 
introduction of a social element into the life of a society de 


vised to flatter science But these objections probably bear 
very lightly on the photographic club, and there surely are 
many compensatory circumstances. For a long time after 


the admission of women into the older societies, and the first 
formation of new associations in which the membership was 
open to both sexes, there prevailed a silly practice of offering 

ladies’ prizes” at print exhibitions and other contests. In 
other words, women competed in separate classes by them 
selves. Possibly there was a substratum of gallantry in this 
arrangement Perhaps the practice originate d ata time 
when the women exhibitors were so few and so inexperi 





enced that the creation of these classes was thought a means 
of courteous recognition Whatever its origin, the practice 
has lost all reasonable excuse for being, and is gradually 
disappearing ts 
guments of women so independent of artisuc gallantry as 
Miss Catherine Weed Barnes, whose work 1s of exce ptional 
excellence, and who holds that the question of relative qual 
ity in product should be decently allowed to take care of 
itself—a principle which might, inde¢ d, be found to deserve 


To aid the change came the protests and ar 


a universal application in every artistic or professional avo 
cation ** open to women : 

That lusty and delightful hero, Jan Ridd, once remarked 
concerning the odors of a prospective dinner that ‘* half the 
pleasures of the mouth are in the nose beforehand Hlow 
fancifully photography is contemplated by the unfledged 
enthusiast is shown in the manner of question asked by 
those who decide to mount the exacting h bby The cam 
era, delightful as its magic is, has lamentable limitations 
The lens has mechanical powers compared with which those 
of the human eye are feeble and insufticient t carries from 
the aperture of the telescope star visions by which the eye 
has been utterly baffled. But the feats it will not perform 
are surprisingly numerous, and lucky is the amateur who 
What a multitude of dim im 


discovers this fact in time 
ages have resulted from a failure to realize the primary ne 
cessity for light!) How many disheartening stains have tried 
to teach the amateur not to be stingy with water! 


To a woman attacking photography the dark room is, as 
I have suggested, less a bugbear than it is toa man, A wo 
man’s difliculties are more likely to lie in the mechanical 
operations of the camera itself; and it is probably this fact 


which has given so much popularity to the hand camera, fa 
miliarly, though not always consistently, known as the ** de 
tective. The hand camera, in the ry it least, is extremely 
portable. Carrying case and tripod, however ingeniously 
slight in weight, taxes slender muscles in a field journey, and 
their banishment gives a sense of relief. Of course the en 
thusiastic student of photographic art who is bent upon seri- 
ous work will often find the tripod apparatus indispensable, 
commanding, as it does, more careful scrutiny of the subject 
and offering opportunity for more deliberate composition 
For what might be called photographic sketching—and this 
is one of the most useful functions of photography—th« 
hand camera will, however, always be the superior form of 
instrument. Indeed, all cameras are approaching this form 
by one road or another. The gain in tripod work is more 
likely to be technical than broadly artistic. The ‘* detec 
tive,” used out-of-doors, loses in technique, but gains in op 
ss of composition. In-doors the 
unless the hand camera be readily 








portunity and in naturaln 
tripod camera Is essent 
convertible to use upon an improvised stand, or has a tripod 
attachment. I have made my most successful interior and 
domestic studies with a hand camera, probably because my 

detective” lens is a fine one, with a short focus, suiting its 
use in the average apartment. It may therefore appear from 





these suggestions that the average person making the photo 
graphic experiment should begin with a hand camera. The 
cost of a good hand camera is as great as the cost of a good 
tripod camera, but the economy of small plates for the ‘pren 
tice investigations may be a consideration. One initial ¢ 





ger may arise from beginning with a hand camera 
beginner may fail to catch the full meaning and importance 
of the focus. Most hand cameras are arranged so that a 
ground glass may be used for scrutinizing the image at Its 
full size. If so, the student should carefully study the prin 
ciple of focussing by an experimental use of this glass 
However skilfully the hand camera may be arranged for the 


mathematical control of the focus, an understanding of the 
optical principle of focussing will be invaluable to the oper- 


ator 
I hear two verdicts on photography by those who have 
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passed the initiation. One is that photography is a great 
deal of trouble, and the other is that it is a great deal of ex 
pense jut I think it may be definitely said that the first 
verdict is truer than the second. Relatively photography 
is not a very expensive hobby. But those who are not will- 
Ing to 





had better let it alone; for photography is sufficiently an art 
to call out all those qualities that render art a crucible. Like 
any other art, photography will always be sought by people 
who only wish to alleviate the ennui of days which they 
never wish or hope to render actually useful; but its highest 
pleasures will always be reserved for those who approach it 
with the real enthusiasm that is ever ready to bring rather 
than to carry away. Tie photographic product is inevitably 
imperfect, yet it may be made the medium of fine suggestion 
if not of true eloquence temember those admirable words 
of Ruskin In decoration or in beauty it is less the actual 
loveliness of the thing produced than the choice and inven 
tion concerned in the production which are to delight us; 
the life and thoughts of the workman more than his work. 
His work must always be imperfect, but his thoughts and 
affections may be true and deep.’ 
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“THIS number excels in the variety and value of 

its illustrated articles. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of Edwin Booth, engraved from Sargent’s 
painting at the Players’ Club. A novel and enter- 
taining feature of the Number is the collection of 
twelve original drawings (now published for the first 
time) by W. M. Thackeray, illustrating the “ He- 
roic Adventures of M. Boudin,” with comment 
by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. ‘Two important papers, 
with numerous illustrations, appear on Finland. 
Charles Dudley Warner contributes an_ illustrated 
article entitled “The Heart of the Desert,” 
desc ribing the valley of the Yosemite, the great des- 
ert of New Mexico, and the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado. A voyage in southern latitudes through 
“Smyth’s Channel and the Strait of Magellan” 
is the subject of an entertaining illustrated paper by 
lheodore Child. Bishop Hurst contributes a paper 
on “English Writers in India”; L. E. Chittenden 
an interesting chapter of reminiscences entitled “The 
Faith of President Lincoln”; and Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson a paper on “* Personal Intelligence’ 
Fifty Years Ago.” ‘The fiction includes the sec- 
ond part of Charles Egbert Craddock’s “In the 
‘Stranger People’s’ Country,” and short stories 
by Edward Everett Hale and Geraldine Bonner. 
lhe number is rich in poetry, and the Editorial De- 
partments maintain their usual standard of variety 
and literary excellence. 
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THE WOMANISH WOMAN. 


—— flits through the pages of romance as Amelia 
KD Sedley, Dora, Mrs. Nickleby, and many another 
heroine. She meets us in every-day life, and is far 
less amusing there. 

The essence of that delightful femininity which 
she typifies to herself is unreasonableness. 

Your unreasonable man is, without doubt, simply 
and supremely hateful; in society, a sort of modern 
satyr, with every hoof rough-shod to trample down 
the opinions and feelings of people; in the bosom of 
his family, a monster of selfishness. 

But your unreasonable woman—and here comes in 
the greatest of sex distinctions, if science did but know 
it—-sweet-tempered, angelic, your unreasonable wo- 
man soars light-winged above alllaw. Poised in the 
empyrean, she even assumes that power which only 
the most daring conception of the most daring philos 
ophy has awarded to Divinity itself—she lightly ree- 
onciles contradictions. ; 

It is her glory to be guided solely by instinct, feel 
ing. Detractors may point out that this guiding star 


= 


of hers is, nine times out of ten, the veriest jack-o’- 
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lantern light to lead her into quagmires. Neverthe- 
less, she follows it with unwavering enthusiasm. For 
the one thing she never by any possibility does is to 
learn from experience. 

Very early in life—in what manner is of little eon- 
sequence to any one, to herself least of all—the wo- 
manish woman becomes equipped with a complete set 
of beliefs and prejudices. The prejudices she prizes 
most, as being in their nature most womanly. And 
it is’ her pride and delight, down to hoary age, to 
apply them at random to man, woman, child, book, 
house, town—all the objects that meet our race in its 
mortal career. ‘Why do I dislike him? My dear, 
it is quite impossible for me to say. Yes, I admit 
he is very good, amiable, talented —everything you 
please. All the same I can’t like him, and I never 
shall.” And by that serene smile you may know it 
for the truth. 

Opinions and prejudices once her own, she pro- 
ceeds to identify herself with them body and soul; 
and for them, collectively or taken one by one, she 
will lay herself—yes, and she will lay every one else 
—upon any altar of sacrifice. 

This is a fact which the masculine mind is slow to 
see. Hence, when an intelligent man marries a wo- 
manish woman, tragedy begins. The husband can 
not comprehend that every opinion and belief his 
wife holds is necessarily pet and personal. But when 
he attempts to scientifically demonstrate to her that 
the moon is not made of green cheese, she cannot 
consider him anything but a boor and a brute. He 
sneers; and the stronger man he is, the more un 
compromisingly he sneers. She weeps. When she 
magnanimously resolves to forgive, by universal tes- 
timony she is ‘*the best-hearted woman in the world”; 
when she forgives him, and tries, with old blandish- 
ments, to melt him into penitence, his respect cannot 
so be bought back, and he is overwhelmed with fresh 
reproaches. Ah, the womanish woman may be very 
charming abroad, with her daring, her inconsequence, 
her caprices. She may dazzle the eyes of growing 
boys, and lead soft-headed men in an admiring train. 
But at home she is likely to be the despair and ruin 
of the man who has married her. 

She is an uncomfortable friend. 

It seems base to assert it, in view of the sacrifices 
she has gladly made, the burdens she has cheerily 
borne, the heroism she hastdevotedly exercised in your 
behalf—whether necessarily or helpfully matters lit- 
tle here, and matters little to her. But it is true. 

She has positive opinions about everything and ev- 
ery one connected with you; as that your docile girl 
is a Tattycorum for temper; and that your second 
boy, devoted by manifest destiny to mechanics, is fly- 
ing in the face of Providence by not entering the 
ministry. And these opinions, which at first you 
lightly enough set aside, have an odd power of iden- 
tifying themselves with their objects, and perpetually 
annoying you. 

To reject her lavish advice without offending her 
is a life study. And many other pitfalls lurk along 
the path of your friendship. For if the womanish 
woman has one gift or grace above another, it is sen- 
sitiveness. Why was her last letter so long unan- 
swered ¢ Has it actually come to ‘‘ Dear Mary”? It 
used to be ‘‘ Dearest Mollie” in the old days. Then, 
if things were quite the same, why this strange re- 
serve? And such a criticism of a beloved book has 
cut her to the heart. 

Indeed, the state of being ‘cut to the heart” is apt 
to become chronic with the womanish woman. She 
comes to count it as a chief source of mental excite- 
ment and stimulus, shut out, as she is, from the nor- 
inal joy of mental growth. 

She never changes. She is so sure that to be wo- 
manly is to be supremely and exquisitely womanish 
that she regards any other kind of womanhood as 
insensate and unspiritual. 

Her absurdities she cannot see. If you were to 
draw them to the life she would only break into 
laughter, and naively ask, as the real Mrs. Nickleby 
did actually ask Charles Dickens, ‘* Is it possible there 
can be such people in the world ?” 


TIME MOTHS. 
f: G= would think they had been built in your parlor or 


study, and were waiting to be launched,” said Dr. 
Holmes of the visitor who never knew how or when to take 
his leave. What busy man or woman at the mercy of such 
time-wasters has not been reminded of the Autocrat’s happy 
simile, and longed for his ** ceremonial inclined plane, lubri- 
cated with certain smooth phrases,” by means of which, 
he avers, he is able ‘“‘to back them down, metaphorically 
speaking, stern foremost, into their native element, the great 
ocean of out-doors.” The witty doctor's ingenious method 
of disengaging himself sounds easy enough, but, alas! it is 
not easy, and many otherwise clever persons are far from 
skilful in applying the lubricating oil of smooth phrases in 
such cases. To gracefully signify that a conversation is 
over without giving offence, and to bow the visitor from the 
door with an all-pervading consciousness that he has con- 
ferred a favor by his call, and is leaving of his own accord, 
is a happy gift possessed by few. 

Usually the busier people are, the more they are sought af- 
ter, and reversing the order of nature, where the rule is that 
the big fishes prey upon the little ones, we find that in our 
complex social life the greater is often preyed upon by the 
less, in the matter of time at least. That idle and inconse- 
quent talkers should encroach upon the precious hours of 
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the busy and useful is a manifest wrong and injustice, and 
the injustice is magnified by the fact that those who most 
need and court solitude, their work being in the line of brain 
and thought work, are frequently among those whose men- 
tal and spiritual structure is of so fine a character that they 
would rather lose many hours out of their crowded day than 
by word or look seem to fail in kindness or consideration to 
a guest. Such delicac y for the feelings of any chance comer 
within their gates may be extremely foolish in a busy man 
or woman, but who will deny that it is frequently the ac 
companiment of the most charming and beneficent natures 
that bless our all too practical world? To try to preach 
such persons out of their established ideas of courtesy, and 
to harden them into social porcupines, would be like teach- 
ing the thrush to sound the caw of the crow, or the wren to 
build her nest like the eagle. 

In public life men are to a certain extent able to intrench 
themselves by means of outer and inner offices, and songprsd 
the higher a man rises in business or in political life, the 
more beset with difficulties is the approach to his inner sanc 
tum, which is, of course, as it should be. To a woman— 
and it is upon women that this question presses most closely 
—be she never so busy, such intrenchment behind office forti- 
fications is seldom practicable. She considers herself a sub- 
ject for congratulation if possessed of one outside office, and 
not seldom her study or workshop is in her own home, where, 
under the existing social order, her time is at the mercy of 
any one who happens to drop in. It is not only the woman 
who is engaged in regular professional work who is busy 
In these days the woman who manages her own household, 
who rears and guides her children, and who, in addition to 
her social and charitable engagements, has a laudable ambi 
tion to keep to some extent abreast of the literature of the 
day, is also a very busy woman. ‘To such women, living in 
thete be homes, who, whee they have no desire to neglect 
the claims of social life, are unwilling to have all their time 
ainda by them, the best remedy that has yet presented 
itself is the afternoon or evening at home This is a very 
pleasant solution of the problem, as far as it goes, for, in ad- 
dition to its convenience, it affords the relaxation and social 
intercourse that are as important to many persons as fresh 
air and physical exercise. That the remedy does not reach 
far enough, however, is manifest from the fact that even 
when a day is set apart for receiving, there still remain a 
large number of persons to whom an *‘ engaged to company ” 
is not sufficient. In addition to the genteel book and soap 
agent, displaying no grip-sagk to warn, who has been sent by 
Mrs. Chauncy Brown, or who boldly asks for you by name, 
and sends up his own visiting card, and desires a few mo 
ments’ conversation, there are always certain persons who 
must be seen for just five minutes. The five-minute visitor, 
be it said, is the most fatal of all the moths that feed upon 
time, reminding one of the old countrywoman’s saying, 
that, ‘‘ for her part, she would rather feed half a dozen hun 
gry people than one person who sits down to table saying 
that he has no appetite, and ends by eating as much as all 
the rest put together.” Even so, the five-minute people, who 
scarcely have time to sit down, usually succeed in absorbing 
the lion’s share of the morning, and are ‘just going” all the 
time, which prevents the hostess from bringing out her mend- 
ing basket or some cherished bit of needle-work with which 
to improve the shining hour. There is also the lady who 
has come to inquire the character of a domestic, and in the 
course of her investigations introduces her listener into all 
the secrets of her own household management; and the phil 
unthropic lady who comes, ostensibly, to disct the work 
ings of ac harity of mutual interest, and tead talks about 

everything else under the sun, until the warning stroke of 
pa makes it necessary to drag in the ch irity by the heels, 
only to dismiss it summarily until a more convenient season 
These moths of time there are, and many more, for their 
name is legion 

Much of this sort of time-wasting is obviously due to ex- 
isting social conditions, and to the prevalence of the old idea 
that woman is a creature of infinite leisure, whose chief duty 
in life is to make herself agreeable on all occasions. No 
such amiable reasons can be given or excuses made for an- 
other and most common method of squandering other peo- 
ple’s time, which arises from want of punctuality in keeping 
engagements, As a rule the busiest women are the most 
punctual, because their lives are systematized, and, per contra 
—— who have the least to do are those who usually arrive 

breathless, a half-hour after the time appointed for any given 
meeting, explaining that they really were working up to the 
last minute, and could not ni bel y meet their engagement a 
moment earlier. It would be we I for all of us in our busy 
lives, especially those whom the rush and unrest of a great 
¢€ ity urge to more pre Cc if yitation than is either elegant or « X pe 
dient, to grasp firmly the truth that undue haste is a time 
moth, often causing import tant matters to be overlooked or 
forgotten, and many precious mome nts lost in retracing steps 
that a few seconds of cool deliberation would have obviated 
the necessity of taking at all ‘ Make haste slowly ” is sure- 
ly av aluable proverb, and great was the wisdom ‘of that fa- 
mous French surgeon who said to his students, when about 
to enter with them upon some critical operation in which 
every moment was of importance to the patient, ‘* Deliber- 
ately, gentlemen: we have no time to hurry.” To the hurry- 
flurry time-wasters, who never keep their appointments, a 
better name, if a harsher, might well be employed, for time 
robbers they truly are, causing men and women who regard 

















an engagement as sacred to leave their work only to waste 
their precious moments in waiting for those whose pleasure 
it is to be unpunctui il. Te; ; 

If any satisfactory solution of the question of me saving 
is to be reached, it must be done by educating people up to 
a proper conception of the value of time, and of the impor 
tance of making the most of the moments as they fly. To 
quote again from the Autocrat, we shou 1 have to go back 
several generations in order to properly apply @ preventive 
against idle and thoughtless waste ot e's own time and 
that of others. It is never too late to begin, however, and 
in the education of every child a proper idea of the value of 
time should enter as an important part of its training for 
life 














*“ Lost! somewhere en & — = 1 te 
Two golden hon: 1 Bet W SIX , , — 
No reward is offered, as the e neta 


might well be written in illuminated letters over the dress 
yon its growing mind 
> again, and that time 
ig it dear to 
» time of oth 


ing-table of every child, to impr 
that the fleeting hours will never co 
is God’s most pre¢ ious gift to h imanit) 
themselves, those thus instructed Will \ 
ers, will hesitate to encroach upon n, and when 
free ly bidden will enter into its enjoyment as into the best 


n 
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that friends ship or love can off era en 
Nor does the proper guarding of our ume Imply niggard- 

liness in its use. Why should we not learn to save — to 

dispense time as we would mouey, keeping enough for lite 
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uses, and using the remainder freely in society, whose de- 
lights are’the fine flower and culmination of right living and 
thinking? Do we any of us sufficiently value our privileges 
when a good or learned man or woman invites us to be his 
or her companion for an hour or a day? Do we realize that 
in conversing with us he generously opens to us his castle 
of thought, the most precious treasure-house of his mind, 
where we may not only enjoy, but make our own and carry 
away with us the inestimable jewels that he has wrought 
upon and brought to se intill ting perfection through years 
of study and experience? He gives us of his best, the pro 
duct of his gift of time al saved and well spent. Have 
kings or princes anything better to offer us? 
ANNE H. Wiarton. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AFTERNOON GOWNS. 


HE gay season is at its height, and among the handsomest 

dresses seen are those with high waist and long sleeves, 
of very light brocades, worn at formal afternoon receptions 
by the hostess and the ladies who assist her in receiving. 
These brocades are chosen in extremely pale tints of mauve, 
old-pink, yellow, or gray, with the ground of soft faille and 
the tigure brocaded in satin, as one of mauve with bunches 
of yellow blossoms tied with bow-knots for the design; an 
other of large satin rings of Parma-violet shades on a repped 
ground to match; or else an all-yellow fleur-de-lis silk, or one 
with sprays or petit pois of satin on cream or purest white 
The front of these gowns is cut in princesse shape, fastened 
invisibly on the left side, and the back is a round waist with- 
out seams, to which the fulness of the skirt is gathered in 
a slender demi-train. Above the bust the brocade is cut 
down, and the lining and collar are covered with chiffon 
muslin, gathered and banded with gold galloon that is stud 
ded with amethysts or Rhine-stones. The sleeves are close 
and fall long over the wrists, and are enlarged at the top 
by full puffs of the chiffon strapped with jewelled galloon. 
A youthful gown of white faille with petit pois of satin is 
similarly made, but is cut round and low in the neck, while 
the long sleeves are retained. The edge of the neck is 
trimmed with puffs of dotted net, held at intervals by bunch- 
es of long-stemmed white violets, tied together with narrow 
white ribbon. An amethyst brocade has the skirt opened to 
show a tablier of chiffon in front, and a little train of the 
chiffon at the back. The seams of the bodice are lapped in 
narrow folds and studded with amethysts. 


A ROSE WEDDING. 


One of the prettiest weddings seen in Grace Church for 
many seasons was aptly called a rose wedding, as the color 
scheme was rose and green throughout, a beautiful setting 
for the white gown of the bride. The church was still beau- 
tifully festooned with Christmas greens, and the chancel was 
freshly decorated for the occasion with palms, rose-trees, and 
bunches of La France roses. The bridemaids, ten in num 
ber, were dressed in rose-color,all alike wearing Louis Quinze 
coats of rose brocade, with vest and puffed sleeves of chiffon 
muslin,and a chiffon skirt wrought with bow-knots of silver 
Their short veils of pink chiffon were fastened with clusters 
of silver wheat and a crescent of pearls, the latter the gift of 
the bride. They wore pink satin slippers and gloves of cream 
colored Suéde, and carried nosegays of pink tulips. This 
procession of maidens entered the church from the vestry 
room, and walked down the broad aisle—where the ushers 
were ranged on either side—to meet the bride and conduct 
her to the altar, where the groom awaited her. From the 
church door, preceding the bride, came a little maid of honor, 
a young girl of twelve, dressed in a short gown of pale green 
bengaline, with imposing collar and cuffs of lace,and carrying 
a bouquet of pink tulips. Last of all,escorted by her father, 
entered the bride in a gown of creamy white satin, embroid 
ered with true-lovers’ knots of pearls, and trimmed with 
point-lace and orange blossoms. Her lace veil, an heirloom 
that had been worn by her mother, was fastened on by a 
diamond sun and other diamond pins. The ‘‘ something 
blue” that a bride must wear, was a gift of the bridegroom, 
. gem of great size framed in diamonds, worn as a brooch 
on the corsage, and giving an exquisite bit of color to the 
snowy toilette 

The prevailing rose-color was also used in the dress of the 
youthful-looking mother of the bride, a Worth gown of 
white brocade, with folds of damask-rose velvet around the 
neck of the corsage. Among the guests, visiting costumes 
of velvet rivalled those of cloth. A costume of dahlia col- 
ored velvet, with coat, sheath skirt, and toque embroidered 
with jet, was worn with a collar, cuffs, and muff of sea 
otter. A very young lady wore pale stem-green velvet, with 
untrimmed demi-train and a Louis Quatorze coat opening 
on a vest of white satin embroidered with small flowers. 
A black round hat and a black ostrich-feather boa darkened 
the light costume. A green Bedford-cord gown was made 
with the skirt cut in triple layers, like that illustrated in the 
Bazar of last week, and trimmed with natural gray ostrich 
feathers in short fluffy fringe headed by a latticed passemen- 
tere. 





: SOME WASHINGTON TOILETTES. 


A new satin-finished fabric like merveilleux, but of lighter 
weight, is made up to be worn in Washington in the after 
noon at home, at teas, and at theatre parties. It comes in 
black grounds woven with petit pois of tan-color or tur- 
quoise blue, the colored under-threads giving a slightly 
changeable effect. One with tiny turquoise dots is made 
with a slightly long straight skirt of five breadths trimmed 
with a deep flounce of black lace headed by a narrow band 
of blue repped silk overlaid with a band of jet, and above 
this is a narrow standing frill of the lace. The bodice is a 
coat slashed in five deep squares on the back and sides, each 
piped with blue silk and the narrow jet gimp. A full vest 
and sleeves are of the blue repped silk banded with jet. 
The fronts open on this vest, and are pleated on the — 
ders, and again at the waist line under a pointed girdle of 
jet. The flaring collar is given a new effect by being slas ch. 
ed on the sides and cut down in a V in front, and also at the 
nape of the neck. 

A visiting dress, also for Washington, is made of light tan 
faced cloth, the bodice cut down at top, with shoulder-straps 
of beaver fur edged with gold braid and felled in with chif- 
fon muslin. A band of the beaver and gilt trims the foot 
of the skirt, and the braid finishes it at the top, where it is 
put on over the round bodice. For a young matron is a 
stately costume of gray-blue velvet made in a long princesse 
polonaise, edged with white Angora fur fringe, opening on 
a skirt of white Muscovite silk trimmed with gold passe- 
menterie. For the same brunette is a gold-colored dinner 
gown of repped silk, the low bodice crossed in front and 
trimmed with point-lace and gold gulloon. A charmingly 
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delicate dress is of French gray crépe de Chine with wide 
satin stripes, the festooned front of the skirt caught up with 
bunches of violets that are tied with silver braid. The low 
round bodice of the crépe has « he sleeves of gray chiffon 
muslin, and a double frill of the chiffon edges the neck and 
the waist line. Violet clusters are set in front and on each 
shoulder. 
FRENCH SKIRTS 


Parisiennes are wearing skirts that cling to the figure all 
around at the top, fitting in the back as clos ly as in the front 
and on the sides. Some of these are gored in the old fash 
ioned way, with sloped sides on the fré “ idth and on 
two side gores, while the back has a seam down @ 
middle. These skirts are worn in their extreme plainness 

with Louis Quinze casaques, or are draped with slight pa- 
niers When worn with pe bodices 

\ new clinging skirt, called jin de siécle, is made with but 
a single seam—that down ‘the mit iddle of the back This re 
quires material forty-five inches wide or more, as its wi lth 
forms the length of the skirt. The fabric is folded dot 
with selvage at top and bottom, this fold extending down 
the middle of the front. The top of the front 
curved slightly, and is closely fitted to the wearer by five 
short darts, one taken it 














1 the middle of the front and two 





on each side. The necessary space for the placket opening 
at the back is left on the selvages, anc ning edges 
are sewed together, makit traight se Isdownth 
middle of the back The curved and fitted top is corded 


or else sewed to a belt, and is hooked behind: the fabric is 
then allowed to fall in natural folds to the floor At the 
foot the selvage is left quite strats ht in front, and is curved 
along the sides, shortening it sufficiently to round graceful 


where it meets the long straight seam of the back. 


LACE AND SILK SKIRTS 


Another Parisian fashion for skirts of lace and silk is that 


of using three acep flounces of black lace to cover a lk 
skirt of clinging shape, cut with a bias seam down the mid 
dle of the back in the way illustrated in the Bazar. The 
silk skirt may be either black or colored, changeable, figured 





id ‘bodice of crépe de 


or plain, and with it is worn a1 
Chine, or a coat of brocade if the silk skirt is plain, o 
fabric of the skirt if figured silk is used. Dresses of India 
silk, to be worn in the South during the spring and at th 
summer watering \ | 




















For slight mourning stylish dre f this kind has tle 
clinging skirt of black cashmere covered with three flounces 
of the new large-meshed net without figures and y 
scalloped. The round bodice is of crépe de Chine ti d 
with narrower frills of the thick meshed net, and the bel 
of velvet 
INDIA SILK GOWNS 

India silks with black ground and colored figures or flow 
er sprays will be much worn dui the spring at the Sou 
ern resorts. They are being trimmed with two or three 1 
row ruffles of black lace gathered at the foot of the strai 
clinging skirt, while | muunce edges the round 
Waist, giving it the i r coa h Lic 
is lapped in front in ( pes back to 
the middle below, ins the waist ( Vel 
vet ribbon trims the he belt, and heads the 
flounces, sometimes in a plain band, sometimes festooned 
slightly in Marie Antoinette bows I | sleeves may 


be of silk or of black net, and are drawn by pleats below the 
elbow to fit the arm closely They are banded with velvet 
ribbon, and finished at the wris with fril f la A 
thick double ruche of lace trims the neck 

Thanks for ir for nation are due Mrs. C. Donovan: Ma 
dame Barnes; and v7 ssrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co 
and JAMES McCreery & Co 


PERSONAL. 


THE matriage contract between Dr. Schliemann and the 
Greek girl he made his wife contained a clause to the effect 


that she should learn and recite to him ev 
of the Iliad. This custom was never departec n 
entreaties on her part could induce him to remit a line of 


the task 








~Mrs. Richard A. Proctor of the astronome 
hopes to raise about $25, 000 Tl SUT 
will devote to building an observatory and erecting a tele 
scope at San Diego, California, in memory of ber husband 


In spite of the advancing years and increasing flesh of 
the Empress of Russia, she has not lost her taste for dat 
but indulges in that pastime nearly as freely as she lin 
her youth, when her devotion to it won her the name 

















her friends of *‘ the grasshoppet 

—By the will of Emma Abbott, generous bequests a 
made to various churches and charitable institutions rh 
singer directed that her body should be submitted 
ough electrical test, and then be cremated 

~The late Baron Haussmann deserved the crea 1 mak 
that part of Paris most familiar t¢ d 
Boulogne, the boulevards, and a r 
with many fountains, public garde utres 
owed to him either their existence or 1a 
tion 

—More than eighteen months ago the death was cl 1 
cled of Laura Bridgman, the wonderful blind deaf - mute, 
whose home had for years been the Perkins Asylum, in 
Boston. An autopsy was performed upon the body l 
now, after months of treatment, the brain has been diss 
ed and examined, and found to vary little in weight and 
size from that of the average woman, the chief perce} 
difference appearing in the unequal development of 
portions 

—The first woman physician to go to Berlin to study D 
Koch's methods is Dr. Helen B 0S Shic 
graduate of the Woman's Me ical eve Vil 
and visits Germany as the delegat f the ¢ ene 

—The wife of Francis Scott Key, a grandson of the 
thor of the ‘* Star-spangled Banner,” is about to go 
stage. Mrs. Key is a granddaughter of that brilliant lawyei 
and statesman William Pinckney, of Maryland, and is a fa 
miliar figure in Baltimore societ Her maiden nam \ 
Tiffany a is connected with Rev. Dr. Tiffany 

A colored orphan asylum has been founded in Georg 

by a colored woman, Mrs. Carrie Steel She has 
cottage and stable, a larger building is going up, and f 
acres of land around it have already been put under « ‘ 
tion. Mrs. Steele has collected the money ¢ ely 


personal efforts 

‘he mourning of the young Queen of Holland 
of white, in the old fashion whose ( 
Queen of Scots the name of the Reine Blanche ifter the 
death of her first husband, the Dau 
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WHEN TEMVPESTS ARE 
{BROAD 


haps we think that there is a 
light in some window for 
the wayfarer; that there isa 
warm cabin for the sailor 
with his watch relieved; a 


"eae, 








4 P = fics missionary for the wander- 

' aad f rm er. And perhaps we think 

ad | 1 pe ig deed nothing of the sort — only 

Ofte hh ir hea ire drawn thank Heaven for ourselves, 

re clo to each other than in and trust for the rest. How 

GIscursive freedom of ever all that may be, we 

immer davs.and give us an intense realize with redoubled 
wt of happines ve have, too. that strength that the ties of } 
ense of conquest that comes to us home are never so strong ' 

is the storm beats at our doors. and and so sweet as in the days 

ve feel so much the master of the and nights when the wintry 

elements that it beat I iin \ tempests are abroad and the 


snow flies. 





‘ 1 elect n lie 
phere « ill our cheer 
ful now nd w e spirits COCOA-NUT DAY. 
! withi ‘ ety N many parts of India, so 
rs ar i \ is ft says un observant writer, 
} \ hers half now Cocoa-nut Day is antici 
t it Wi it at pated with unusual interest 
a { n ! g The customary ceremonies 
th irkn f ‘ . oecur during the full moon 
We thin fw farer ost Vetvet Bonnet i in August, when quantities 
he - ting h f sa wis } ecription see Suppl. Cap For AGED LApDY of nuts are cast into the sea 
‘ — bs we For description see Suppl. as a propitiatory offering; 
i f of imperfect fruitage, where 
¢ : f ' 1 and i the kernel is lacking, the 
; i ! une 1 - ! poor devotees say that the blight results from 


impertinent smelling of the flower by tree frogs. 
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“OH, SIR, SIR, WHAT HAVE WE DONE? WHAT HAS MY POOR CHILD DONE?” 


ST. KATHERINES BY THE TOWER’ 


BY WALTER BESANT 




















Avtuor or “THe Wortp Went Very Wet Tues,” “ ALL Sorts axp Conpitioys or MEN CHILDREN OF GIBEOS, ArMorEL OF Lyonesse,” “ For Fat AND | Mu,” E 
Part k. was offered him and waited for more. The crowning reward Since a se holar and a divine nowhere be better 
of the mitre never, however, came to him, though as each va- — sulted than in his own library 
cancy occurred he looked for the news of his approaching | to confer with him and to ask his advice 
CHAPTER V. consecration. Men of obscure origin and of learning certain His library was av upper room of his Rect . 
THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH ly not greater than his own were always pre ferred to him. upon the ourt whe re stands the Chure f St. Ben’et Shere 
He died before reaching his grand climacteric, while as yet hog, Walbrook. The streets « 
‘EEING, then, how little profit we took from the physician this ambition, laudable and natural in so great a scholar court is quiet, and there are trees star mong the 1 
i or from the wise woman,it was natural that we should pro- and divine, had not been gratified ed graves in the church-yard, so that I ind summer 
ceed to lay the matter before the Church. And if we asked the Ile was never one of those fat and lazy shepherds who _ the sight of green leaves is grateful t & ¢ Tl 
counsel of the Church, to whom should we go, except to the hand over their flocks to the care of hirelings. Therefore covered the walls from top to botton gy a Spa y 
Reverend Prebendary Lorrymore, not only because he was a he did not suffer the duties of his sacred office to be wholly — fot windows, for fireplace, and for d All else was « 
most learned Divine, but also because he was a Brother of discharged by the inferior order of clergy. Conscience ruled — ere 1 up and hidden by books I su e that they were 
our Ancient and Religious Foundation, and godfather to all his actions. He spent a week or two every year either at books of learning, and were 4 ‘ ‘ vith 
Sylvia, and the private friend and well-wisher to us all? his benefice in Hampshire, or at that of Suffelk, or at that of © Greeks and Romans and Hebr ’ e thing 
rom these considerations we could go to no person Nottinghamshire, giving once in three years, at least, to the did and wrot Well, for n | I fess 
repute. No one,even on the Bench of Bishops, — rustics of those villages the advantage of his presence, with — histories of these latter d ee! f , 
higher reputation for scholarship and divinity an excellent discourse, such as might have been pronounced tion as any told by the hist L ay 
ved by the many offices which he held. Icannot before the Lord Mayor aud Corporation of the City of Lon- What, for example, shows the I 
enumerate them all. But I remember that of honorary of- don. He was tender, also, toward his curates, apprenticed more than the history of the French Re i 
fices, such as are bestowed upon men as a mark of distinction, — their boys in the City, and for their girls found places suita- massacres, its horrid murders, a1 i A 
he was a Doctor of Divinity; a Fellow of the Royal Society ble to their station and their abilities. He also set apart ipon every one le rs \ 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; Professor of Sacred every year a cert sum to be apportioned among the sick more full of pity and indignation thar | 
History at the Royal Academy; and one of the Chaplains in and the aged poor in his various parishes. In the French nation—call it rather the mob g 
in Of the more solid re n hs of August and September, when the air of the City the name of nat f that n inhappy lady Qu 


, 
wards open to Churchmen, he had also received many. For is close, and its heats are oppressi 
t 





Ordinary to his Majesty the K 

I 
t 
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he exchanged the nar Marie Antoinette? Where in ancient history is there a m 





























example, he was Prebendary of St. Paul’s; he was Rector of f Walbrook for the open courts and gardens of dreadful wickedness to be d in t treatm 
St. Ben’et, Walbrook, commonly cal Senet Sherehog; ine’s. Here the air blown up the river from the that poor child, her son? " ‘ f 
he was Vicar of the united parisl ilton-cum-Wanbor cean is fresh and wholesome. North, south,and apart from the crimes of thi 
ough, in Suffolk; he was Rector of the village of West Hay- road spaces of garden ground or open fields, and of a whole people? But scholars think vise \ 
ling, in Hampshire; and he held the living of Ashendene, in he lanes of the Precinct are narrow and its people ing to their judgment, it is pot in th f sduy a 
Nottinghamshire; he had also a living presented to him by st part rude, one living in the Hospital need not in the lives of the men around us th k f 
his College, but indeed I forget where this was. He was also narrow lanes or see tl people; while the fields lessons and warnings in the condu f h 
Chaplain to the Worshipful Company of Tallow-chandlers; i open for those who desire to enjoy the country tory of Athens or of Rome, and in the lives of th wh 
Professor of Rhetoric in Gresham College; and one of the air and the gardens, in the Hospital are places for those who — belonged to those cities. 
srothers of St. Katherine's by the Tower. Other appoint wish for moderate exercise and meditation Well, I laid the whole matter befe learned div 
ments he held, but these were the most important. He had At this time he was at a perio | even if the the opinion of the physician; the stir f the disor 
enriched the contreversial literature of his time by many powers of the body to sh gns of fatigue, the unhappiness of the patient; the despair of | 
solid and weighty voiumes, and by sermons delivered on va- those of the mind are in their full vigor: happy is it for man and the sayings of the wise woman. <A I 
rious great occasions. It has been charged against him that that the strength of his mind doth not always correspond to — the passion into which the poor ehild f 
he took everything greedily, and still held out his hands the strength of his body, and the stores of learning and wis lover, that he had himself 
That is not true. He accepted each gift as itdevolved upon dom are still accumulating! That is to say, he was between “Sir,” I said, ‘it is the \ ‘ 
him. not in the it of rapacity or greed sometimes ch urged = fifty and sixty Like most scholars who contract sedentary — stake She wastes visibly She 
upon pluralists, but as a proper tribute to his learning and habits, he w is a man of a full habit, corpulent, but of a good and still remains under t sti 
his great deserts. Conscious worth approved each successive t his person and his carriage re imposing; his face The case is serious, Let us t 
honor When, indeed, a man of good birth and undoubted full, his cheeks red, his chin double: he wore a full wig: yusly It may be that it , nye" 
learning accepts the responsibilities of the cloth, the least that oice was loud but musical, and he spake with authority, of view, we shall arrive at s 
he can expect is that the prizes of the Church should fall to as one who loves not discussion; and, indeed, he was seldom plain it. For to understand th 4 
his share Prebendary Lorrymore, therefore, took all that angry, except when some person, ill-advised, ventured to dis suggest the remed 

* Begun in Hagree’s Bazae No. 3, Vol. XXIV. pute with him, or to contest his opinion. You have laid the case,” h nt 








cian, And apparently to no purpose. Yet 
a wise physician Vell, physicians are use- 


ful only when they cqn discover the nature 





of the disease In disorders of the mind 
thev have hitherto discovered nothing but 
the external signs and symptoms. It may 








be that as knowledge advances many things 
now hidden will be laid open, and many 
remedies now unknown will be 
ed. In this ¢ a physician can 
do nothing ou have also called in your 
wise woman— your Margery Habbijam, of 
whom 1 have heard Tis 

custom, but one must not expect to uproot 
superstitions suddenly even from the minds 
of the better sort She has also } roved use 
Jess. That wa to be expected As for het 
dictum or opinion concerning witcheraft 


we will consider it presently What to do 


disc over 
ise, howeve 
Y 


superstitious 


Indeed, sir, we not what next 
1 are al our wils And still my un 


fortunate sister grows worse instead of bet 





I have been married three times,” said 
his reverence. ‘‘ Each of my wives \ 
different complexion and disposition, One 
born under Saturn, was dark of skit 
na 


to srience and itu 


der the influence of Mars, was quick of tem 





‘ the seco 


per and of tongue, fond of company, at din 
clined to strive for the mastery—in which 


I may affirm, without boastful 


ness, that she did never succeed; the third 
born under Venus, was affectionate, disposed 
to merriment, loved music, would willingly 
go to the play and was of a lively sweet, and 

though sometimes lighter in 
n than is becoming to the wil 





as myself, so placed, and of 
such a reputation I have therefore enjoyed 


more than the usual chance of studying and 


ovserving the ways of women More than 


this, I have read, I believe, all that has been 
written by the ancients on the subject, which 
is constantly engaged the attention of schol 


from the time when men first treated of 
namely, womer 
This premised for your satisfaction, let 
yroceed to the matter in hand 

And, firstly, it is a case in which love has 
n violently, and against the will of the 


Love and of its cause 


us } 


patient disturbed or ejected I say the first 
because the girl’s repugnance to the man 1s 

manifest that it cannot be doubted. She 
now feels for the man she once loved a loath 
ing so violent that she cannot endure even 
His presence This may be a pas g disol 
der, or it may affect her for the rest of her 

e, Which;in that case, will be but short 
These repugnances and loathings are not 


uncommon As, for instance, there was fo 
merly a woman—she is mentioned in Athe 
who could not endure the sight or the 
Wherefore her husband 


caused the ground about his house to be 


Wieus 


of a flower 





planted with turf, and so made a trim lawn, 
carefully kept free from daisies, buttercups 
primroses, or V olets, in which his wife might 
take the air without offence to her dainty 
Nose And with regard to food and drink 
ay ng is more common thant ope person 
to feel sick the very smell of What to an 
othe his dearest food In this case there 
j doubt that love—even love of the most 
te r kind possible—that of a maiden fora 


young man whom she has known i 
has been changed into loathing Next, it 


1 case where this change has happened 
rainst the will, and greatly to the sorrow of 
the woman in question Phis is abundantly 





ears and the distress which she 
ows, and by the melancholy which is now 
causing her to waste away. It remains, ther 


nsider some of the causes which 





iy produce this change 


ted for a moment 
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cause the) nk more of the Ives a 
eir | t next, because they are always 
ey 1 }, xf le f ee ‘ 

re Vv are Implacabk 

I how t y ( 

Sylvia 1 said has never been dis 
turbed —not for a mon ent—by the passion 
of « \ Ss Vs t what it means 

Is 1 ut she i. lam consider 

in ro causes W h may bring 
ibout her prese s cond n. Next 
to envy in the f friendship—be 
fore vv i 1e « tion of ve may by 
take \ re cruel passion can 
issail the hea yf one who loves 

that King 8 1 Says le or 

jealousy; because, I apprehend 

custom of a harem or seraglio re? 

of the causes of jealousy Yet M 

in his Persian Letters, represents the passion 

of jealousy as prevalent even in the sacred 

recesses of the gynwcium The Book of 


Ecclesiastes, however, contains a clear ref 


erence to this passion, where it is written 


‘More bitter than death is the woman whose 
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heart is snares and nets, and her hands are 
bands.’ Now if Sylvia had cause to doubt 
the faithfulness of her lover, that alone would 
be sufficient to account for al Nay, this is 
a truth which you, my son, who are young, 
cannot understand—that in proportion to the 
innocence of the woman would be her horror 
and indignation at the crime,as thinking that 
to be as impossible for her lover as it would 
be for herself. So, to compare things human 
with things infinite, only one who is himself 
free from sin can understand the dreadful 
nature of sin—a_ reflection which should 
make every man humble. Your sister, there 
fore, a young woman of a sweet and virtu 
ous disposition, and brought up by pious 
parents, would be even more likely than one 
of a more worldly mind to fall into that 
kind of jealousy. Therefore let us ask if 
she has, or fancies she has, any cause for 
jealousy 

But, sit I told him, ‘‘there is not, I 
assure you, and could not be the ] 
for jealousy 

‘That there is not, I am ready to allow; 
that there cannot be, I am disposed to doubt 
Let us, then, pass on. Another cause which 
may have brought about this sudden disorder 
is the discove ry and the secret consciousness 
of some bodily vice or defect which may 
have made the girl ashamed.” 

That,” I said, ‘‘her mother would know 
Had such been the case—but, indeed, I am 
certain it is not My sister is as perfectly 
formed as any woman, and as free from any 
deformity or defect. A more healthy girl 
never stepped, nor one of a more healthy 
constitution 

I mention all the causes, possible or not 
My pretty goddaughter, I am certain, pos 
sesses every charm that may attract and fix 
the affections of her lover. Let us set this 
point aside. As for jealousy, I am not con- 
vinced. However, there is a fourth cause, 
of which instances have been recorded by 
some historians. I mean the repugnance to 
marriage itself, to the holy state of wedlock, 
rather than to the person of a lover.” 

‘* How, sir, with submission, should man 
or woman be loath to enter into marriage, 
Which is commanded by our Creator, and 
hallowed by the Church?” 

“In many ways. Thus: A woman may be 
piously inclined by nature. Sylvia herself 
is so inclined. She obeys the Rules of the 
Church; she attends the services on Sundays 
and Holy Days; she fasts in Lent, and feasts 
at Easter: she reads devout books, as well as 
the Bible; she converses willingly on grave 
ind religious subjects; and her life is wholly 
in conformity with her profession. She is 
Virtuous, she is truthful, she is not given to 
slander, she is not envious, she is charitable 
In a word, Sylvia is a young woman who 
leads a Christian life as ordered by the 
Church of England. What more? Such a 
woman is naturally anxious (who would not 
be so’), not so much for the salvation of her 
own soul (of which she may be reasonably 
assured), as for the salvation of others’ souls, 
and especially for those who are near akin 
and are dear to her Now there is a case 
recorded, I think by Thuanus, of a woman in 
Germany who, because she could not endure 
the thought of bringing into the world chil 
dren whose souls might perish everlastingly, 
refused to marry at all And there is an 
other: that of a woman who, to prevent her 
tender offspring from such a fate, did her 
self, with her own hand, slay them while they 
were yet little more than babies. Every 
clergyman is a kind of confessor, though not 
ifter the Roman manner. For to him men 
women of all kinds come with doubts 
questions which torment them. I ean 
well assure you, from my own experi 

that this fear is common. And I am 
also well assured that while few indeed— 
even among sinners—have any doubt as to 
the mercy they themselves shall obtain, being 
convinced that their place is kept for them 
in Heaven. each thinks the case of the other 
doubtful and dangerous. So that I have had 
wives asking me what may be done for their 
husbands, husbands for their wives, sisters 
for their brothers, mothers for their children, 
ren for their parents. This anxiety 
is natural, and will continue as long as the 
Protestant religion —that is, until the Last 
Day It is natural that each should feel the 
mercy of God extended unto himself, and 
should mark what is dangerous in his bro- 
ther’s walk. Think of these things, Nevill 
Do we not see here a solution of the difficult 





ast cause 











problem before us 
Vell, one thing was certain. Sylvia was 
lways religiously disposed. That could not 


be denied. At the same time, had she en- 
tertained these fears on George’s account, I 
think she would have told me; and, as few 
irls before marriage think much upon the 
children as yet unborn, I could not believe 
that Svivia was in any doubt or anxiety on 
score. And so 1 told my learned ad 





Yet,” he said, ‘‘it may be so. You your- 
self know only what she told you. Have 
you held with her of late any close and con- 
fidential conversation on the subject of re- 


No, I had not. But remembering how 
my time and my thoughts had been lately 
occupied (of which you will have to hear 
presently), and the disapprobation—nay, the 
condemnation — which the learned Divine 
would pronounce upon that occupation, I 
hung my head 

‘If, then,” he continued, ‘‘there has been 
no envy, no jealousy, or no religious terror, 


and since we may take it that there exists no 
vitium or fadical bodily defect, we must con- 
sider some other cause. It may be, for in 
stance, that, without knowing or feeling it, 
this girl has been gradually changing her 
mind during the absence of her lover, so 
that when he returned unexpectedly his ap- 
pearance caused her to understand too sud 
denly for the equal balance of her mind that 
she could no longer regard him with the af 
fection which he expected. This may have 
happened without her perception of the fact, 
seeing that the object of her thoughts was 
distant from her; and it may have been due 
to causes which we need inquire into—or 
early familiarity, which might make him a 
brother, indeed, but not a lover; or the per 
ception of certain habits or faults which 
might deprive him of attraction. For, iook 
you, young man, in marriage there must be 
likenesses in many things, and also unlike- 
nesses, as a wife, for instance, likes her hus 
band to show a manly, and not a womanly, 
spirit in all things; 








and there must be what 
we call physical attraction, it being quite cer 
tain that some persons attract each other 
and some repel, as the magnet may drive 
some things away while it attracts others. 
And if anything happen to destroy this at- 
traction, love may easily and suddenly turn 
into disgust. Witness the story of that 
Crusader—it is related by a contemporary 
chronicler—who carried with him to the 
Holy Wars a lovely mistress to whom he 
was fondly attached. But learning that she 
was a Jewess—a thing which she had al 
ways concealed from him—he was so vio- 
lently turned from love to hatred that he 
gave her over to the Church, and even wit- 
nessed without a pang the cruel burning by 
fire of that lovely figure—that sweet woman 
—whom he had so long worshipped—a case 
which proves clearly that such violent trans 
formations as those which we are now con 
sidering have already happened, and stand 
on record for our edification.” 

“Sir,” I said, ‘‘we have talked so often 
of George, and my sister has so constantly 
spoken of him as one who had her whole 
heart—without any concealment—and_ has 
so constantly betrayed her thoughts, namely, 
that they were at sea and with him—that I 
cannot believe such a change as you sup- 
pose.”’ 

“But it is not impossible. Woman is a 
variable thing—‘ Fol qui s’y fit’—even the 
best —she knows not her own mind — she 
will and she will not—she is like a weather- 
cock. However, we suppose that Sylvia has 
been constant in her thoughts. We may 
therefore pass on to the next possible cause; 
and this, I take it, is the voice of slander. 
‘The words of a tale-bearer are as wounds;’ 
and again, ‘ He that hateth, dissembleth with 
his lips, and layeth up deceit within him.’ 
A calumny is started: it passes from lip to 
lip, growing as it flies: it becomes exagger- 
ated, monstrous, horrible, amorphous. Has 
anything, think you, been repeated to the 
disadvantage of George?” 

‘* Nothing, that I have heard.” 

‘‘Something may have been written. He 
may have—he must have—enemies. What 
honest lad can get to two-and-twenty with- 
out having enemies-—some active, who would 
bite like a serpent did they but get the chance; 
some passive, who only lie and wait and 
watch and hope to see his discomfiture and 
downfall? I Know for a truth, and have 
learned in my office as a humble minister of 
the Church of England, that there is no man 
in any place of honor or dignity who has not 
a hundred enemies, and that though he be of 
the greatest integrity, of the most generous 
disposition, and the highest benevolence. No 
virtue is safe against the voice of calumny 
or the tooth of the backbiter. Find me, 
then, these enemies.” 

‘*T have never heard that George had any 
enemies at all.” 

‘“Why, some woman in the Precinct itself 
—George was brought up in the Hospital— 
may think herself passed over in favor of 
Sylvia. That would be quite enough to 
create a slanderer and tale-bearer of the first 
water; or some one may have expected a 
share in that inheritance of the Dock at 
Redriff. No one so bitter as your disap 
pointed expecter of inheritance. Calumny 
naturally springs full-grown from the brain 
I shall not be satisfied that calumny is not 
at the bottom of this mischief until lam also 
satisfied that George has no enemies. What? 
and he a ship’s officer! Think of the mu- 
tinous dogs he has knocked down, the lazy 
skulks he has smartened with a rope’s end, 
the fellows he has flogged, even his brother 
officers over whose heads he has risen: no 
enemies for such a man! And think of his 
comeliness, his strength, his jolly face! Think 
you no other woman covets that jolly face 
and envies Sylvia? Goto. And now, young 
man,” he concluded, rising from his chair, 
‘‘T here make an end. We know what has 
happened; we have considered what may be 
the cause or reason of this unhappy event 
We have arrived at no conclusion, but we 
have cleared the ground. In all such delib- 
erations, the first thing is to limit the area or 
field of controversy. The next thing is to 
keep within it. I propose now, with the per- 
mission of your parents, to visit this poor 
girl myself. It may be that in conversation 
with me,whom she has always regarded with 
more than the respect due to my cloth and 
to my years, she may open out her heart, and 
make a confession or exposure of all that has 
happened.” 

He walked with me—it is no more than 
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half a mile—to St. Katherine’s, and after a 
short colloguy with my mother he sought 
the patient, while we waited expectant. 

He remained with her, the door shut, for 
the best part of an hour 

When he returned, his conversation finish- 
ed, his eyes were full of tears,and his face 
was greatly troubled. At sight of him my 
mother began to weep i 

‘Oh, sir,” she cried, ‘let us know the 
worst. Is my daughter mad?’ 

He sat down and heaved a deep sigh. 
Then he uttered these terrible words, laying 
his hand upon the table: i 

‘‘T have this day, and for the first time, 
conversed with a soul in despair.” 

Why should Sylvia be in despair? 

I say,” he repeated, ‘‘ that this poor girl, 
whom we love—this unfortunate child—hath 
fallen into a state of despair which is as ter- 
rible as it is inexplicable.” 

Oh, sir, sir, what have we done? 
has my poor child done?” 

IIe went on without answering this ques- 
tion 

‘* Were I not assured that it is an innocent 
soul and precious in the sight of its Maker, 
and a soul which is as pure and good as that 
of any mortal now breathing these upper 
airs, I should even be shaken in my faith by 
the sight of so much despair and so much 
suffering.” 

Sir,” said my mother, weeping, ‘your 
words cut into my heart like a knife.” 

‘*Madame, your daughter's case is serious 
indeed, and most grievous. It is so grievous 
that I hesitated not to read for her, without 
calling you into the room, the service order 
ed by the Church for those in sickness and 
peril. I cannot pretend—I wish I could— 
that she prayed with me, or that the gracious 
words of Mother Church were of avail to 
soften her soul. She suffered me to read, 
but the prayers touched her not. In a word, 
she 1s convinced that she is under some curse 
or heavy sentence—she thinks that she is 
abandoned by God. Many such cases have 
been recorded, Nay, rules have been laid 
down for the treatment and cure of despair- 
ing souls—such as resignation, confession of 
sins, repentance, prayer, bodily medicine, and 
faith. Yet this poor child hath no sins to 
confess, save the light and venial sins of 


What 


youth. What are they? Rebellious thoughts, 
impatience, a hasty temper, an undutiful 
word—” 


‘*No, no!” cried my mother. ‘‘ Never an 
undutiful word, never a hasty temper. My 
girl was always the most obedient and the 
most loving daughter possible.” 

‘* Would to God my own heart was as free 
from sin!’ said his Reverence. ‘Why, then, 
should her faith fail? None of the causes 
which we have been considering will meet 
this case. There is here no room for envy or 
jealousy; there is no fear as regards her chil- 
dren to come. There has been, I am con- 
vinced, no slander. What is it, then? How 
to prescribe for such a condition which we 
cannot even put into words? No rules will 
meet such acase. Prayers? Well, we must 
pray without ceasing. Repentance? Yes; 
there 1s still room even with the most inno- 
cent forrepentance. Bodily medicine? Yes; 
if such can be found where the body is en 
feebled Dy the tortures of the mind rather 
than by disease. Against such a condition 
as this where shall we seek the true alexi- 
pharmacum, where find the sovereign rem- 
edy? When all is told, we can but pray, and 
put our trust in the Lord.” 

We sat in silence and in sorrow. 

‘She has grown thin and weak to a de- 
gree which I should have thought impossible 
in so short a time. If she do not shake off 
her despair she will grow weaker; she will 
fajl into a wasting away; our child, who is 
already lost to us, will be wholly taken from 
us. Madam, my sister and my friend, weep 
not to think that your child will be better 
with her Saviour when she has passed through 
the narrow gate of death than living this 
death in life, under this—this—what can I 
call it but an accursed, diabolical possession ? 
I know not what else to call it.” 

I had never seen Dr. Lorrymore more deep 
ly moved. The tears rolled down his face 
while he spoke. Truly this was become a 
house of lamentation and of sorrow, which 
but a week or two before had been a house 
of joy and peace. 

Then I ventured to ask him if he had ask 
ed her anything concerning George. 

“T told her, remembering what I had heard 
—I mean her tears and distress when his name 
was mentioned—that there was one who had 
been greatly loved by her, and who still loved 
her, and desired nothing more than to visit 
her and console her. She wept at this, say- 
ing, ‘Sir, it is the chief mark of my wretch- 
edness that I must not suffer that person near 
me—no, not so much as in the same room.’ 
I asked her why, but she would tell me no 
more. Wherefore my reading of the case is 
this: It is one of religious despair. For some 
reason, Which she probably does not now re- 
member, this poor girl has conceived the no- 
tion that she is abandoned by Heaven. Per- 
haps therefor, or perhaps from some other 
cause, I know not, she cannot endure to hear 
of love or her lover; she cannot bear even 
his presence. She thinks herself perhaps 
unworthy to be touched by him; a kiss mad- 
dens her, so great is her shame and abase- 
ment. Yet she loves him still. Of this Iam 
well assured, though she will not confess the 
fact. Nay, this obsession of hers closes her 
speech, while it hardens her heart and blinds 
her eyes. She is as one iu a rage. When she 
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returns to her right mind she will return to 
a right feeling toward her lover.” 
W hat—oh!—what shall we do for her?” 

“Truly, I think you can do nothing. I 
will think and meditate upon the matter. 
The question of Diabolical Possession, 
whether it is still possible in these latter 
days, has been much debated. For my own 
part, with such an example as this before 
my eyes, I cannot doubt that, for some wise 
purpose, of which you must never doubt—” 

‘* Nay, I doubt not,” said my mother. ‘* But 
I wish it had pleased the Lord to manifest 
this wisdom in some other woman’s daugh- 
ter.” 

‘I say that I cannot doubt it is still per- 
mitted. Nay, how are great crimes possible 
but for Diabolical Possession? However, 
with great criminals the Devil has been long 
courted and invited. What can you do? In 
old times I should have exorcised the spirit. 
Even now—but I doubt whether my Bish- 
op would approve. Rather let us trust to 
prayers, and in your prayers when she is pre- 
sent dwell largely on mercies promised and 
bestowed. As for things physical, give her 
such food and wine as she can be persuaded 
to take; preserve in her sight a countenance 
of hope and cheerfulness. Persuade her to 
play a little upon the harpsichord—music 
has great power over the soul. She should 
be taken to walk abroad, or in the orchard, 
now that the spring is advancing and the 
sun is warm. Even let us show in our faces 
the faith that should be in our hearts. What? 
Augustine—even Augustine, accounted by 
all a Saint, was once nigh into despair; but 
he too came safely out in the end.” 

‘Must George be still kept from her?” 

Assuredly, Let him not so much as look 
upon her. Let him leave her alone. It would 
be best for that young man to go clean away. 
Let him go, and that quickly; while he re- 
mains, there is the chance of more mischief. 
When he is gone she will have a better 
chance to recover. And as for him, the 
longer he remains near his mistress, the more 
he will be tortured by pity and by love. 
There is no remedy against the melancholy 
and the despair of love better than to go 
away. He is a sailor. Let him quickly go 
abroad again, and sail to some distant port, 
and not return for two years and more. If 
in that space she hath returned to her right 
mind, she will have had time to recover her 
strength and cheerfulness. If in that space 
she hath not recove red, her soul, I foresee 
very well, will have returned to the Lord 
who made it. The sequel of this history 
will then be known. I hear that he now 
rages against Fate, and is consumed by a 
burning furnace of love. If I know any- 
thing of history, mischief will come of it un- 
less he go away. Sister Katherine, he is 
your nephew. Have acare. Send him back 
to sea again, lest such a madness fall upon 
him as all the hellebore of the Anticyra can- 
not cure, with such mischief as neither phy- 
sician nor divine can remedy.” 
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IN THE NURSERY. 
BY ALICE WARD BAILEY 
\ THERE do I like my lady best? 


In truth I cannot tell 
Like daily sun, from east to west, 
O’er time of work, o’er time of rest, 
She casts a shining spell. 


From drawing-room to terrace moves 
The presence of my dear. 

As after Venus flit the doves 

My thoughts, my happy hopes, my loves 
Fly up and follow near. 


Yet if one picture there could be 
Which I might choose to keep, 

‘Tis in the fire-lit nursery, 

Two children clinging to her knee 
The third held close, asleep. 


IN THE BEGINNING. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


JERHAPS if we announce to our readers 
that the entire time spent in reading this 
paper will be passed in the nursery with no 
companions but the little children, we shall 
secure at the outset an interested audience. 
Those who have no children,and never want- 
ed any; those who wanted them, and don’t 
like to see others enjoying what they have 
not; those who, having none of their own, 
have had trouble enou 





those who think the 
come into the world grown up, and who can 
not remember a time when they were not 
grown up themselves; those so feeble that 
they feel the bald and toothless young an in- 
trusion upon the bald and to ythless old: and 
all those of whatever sort who think of a baby 
as a wailing, mucilaginous, thumb-sucking 
bundle of paregoric-perfumed flannel—will 
have fair warning that this is a chapter to be 
skipped, and pass on to the other columns of 
the Bazar. 

And now they are gone, good reader, and 
we have our baby to ourselves—our baby, 
like no other that ever was or ever will be 
under the sun, and that not a fancy of our 
mother-hearts only, but a fact in the great 
arcana of knowledge : 


li " 


brings the scale down 





t no more ounces, 
its red skin is no more delicate, its face no 
less shape less a lump of sweetness, its blink- 
i 


ng eyes no clearer than those of other chil- 
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dren, and yet it is the one baby in the world 
to us. In the endless varieties among the 
human multitudes, its little soul is alone, in 
every sense a new and unique creation. 
Other and better inheritance of tendencies 
and potencies may have fallen to other chil- 
dren, but the same qualities in the same com- 
binations have never appeared before. Pre- 
cisely the same nurture and guidance was 
never needed for any other child. What it 
has, we have given it; what it is, we have 
made it; what it is to be, is largely of our 
choosing. The little life swings between 
God’s hand and ours, as a cradle on one side 
of which He stands watching, on the other 
side of which the mother kneels. All its life 
will be like that, only the cradles will change. 
If you want a cradle song, sweet to sing now 
in the beginning, learn Saxe-Holm’s: 


‘Like a cradle rocking, rocking— 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 

ike a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On » little face below, 
Hangs the green earth swinging, turning. 

Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow; 
Falls the light of God's face bending 
Down and watching us below. 





tl 








‘And as feeble babes that suffer 
Coss and cry and will not rest 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best, 
So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 








‘O great Heart of God! whose loving 
Cannot hindered be nor crossed, 

Will not weary—will not even 
In our death itself be lost— 

Love divine! of such great loving 
Only mothers know the cost; 

Cost of love, which all love passing, 
Gave a Son to save the lost.” 


It isn’t a nursery rhyme; but the lullaby 
for the child, to whose consciousness words 
are meaningless, is like the lullaby the mo- 
ther bird chirps to her nest—a thing of tender 
tone alone. It is the love note in the voice 
that soothes the child. It learns the higher 
language first; hence lullabies like this may 
have a double ministry, filling the mother’s 
heart through the love in the word and 
thought, and overflowing upon her child in 
the music of her voice. And yet here let 
me say that not this poem only, but selec- 
tions like it, if made the habitual sentiment 
sung to the babe in arms, will give the tired 
mother a soothing and uplifting for the rest 
of the day that cannot well be spared from 
the influences of her life. With the child 
against her heart, and her mind led away 
from work and worries into some of the 
wider and higher channels of thought, her 
own soul becomes quiet and at peace, and 
the calm creeps into her nerves and into the 
tender caress of the hand, into the soft smile 
of her eyes and the kiss of her lips, and her 
very touch becomes a benediction to her 
child. It is as if she saw the Unseen One 
there b7 the cradle bed, and putting her hand 
in His, realizing His love for herself, she be- 
comes the unconscious channel of His love 
to the babe, which, hushed and soothed, she 
gives back to His arms, and goes about her 
tasks content. Think of this ene little thing, 
tired mothers, who take up the crying child 
when over-hurried and over-wearied, and 
make nervous haste to have it quieted, so 
that you may hasten back to waiting work. 

Do not make a discordant rattle of your 
song, and jingle some hi-diddle-diddle mea- 
sure into the baby’s ear. I have known 
mothers who kept an open novel on hand, 
and took the time when getting the children 
to sleep to read, meantime holding the little 
one in forgetful carelessness or in the tense 
grip of absorbed attention. For the child’s 
sake and for your own try the method sug- 
gested above. Give the babe not your lap 
and your arms, but yourself. Let the time 
of socthing your child be also the time of 
taking for yourself rest from One who com- 
forts, ‘‘as a mother comforteth.” Soon the 
thought will turn naturally into these higher 
channels. The habit of true rest will be 
formed, and the mother will have gained as 
much as the child. Does it seem a trifle on 
which to dwell? It is a departure, certainly, 
from the present plan of presenting in the 
columns of all our popular periodicals prac 
tical details as to every service demanded for 
the body of the child. All these are of inesti 
mable value, and of their help the world has 
sorest need. The ignorance of the motherhood 
of the world is the secret of half the world’s 
sorrow. We cannot count the Rachels mourn 
ing for their children because they are not 
who are simply suffering the penalty of ig 
norance of simple methods of prevention or 
cure for disease. We are not undervaluing 
one helpful hint. We are only exalting to 
its rightful place the importance of the spirit 
and temper that encompass the child. Let 
these be right; the rest must follow. No 
young mother, habitually conscious that over 
the cradle is brooding the loving spirit of 
the great Father, that together they are to 
work out the problem for the new life, but 
will think of its body as the temple of the 
living God, and be ready to study its very 
smallest need. Without that sense of re 
sponsibility and co-operation with the Cre- 
ator the practical efforts fall far short of ful- 
filling the grand design, and the child is an 
orphan even in its father’s house. With it, 
the child has home—home in the mother’s 
heart. Its cradle is her arms; its heaven her 
face; the air it breathes is love. 

We can all sadly attest the painful truth 
that unloved and unwelcome children throng 
many a home of rich as well as poor. At 
the outset little starved hearts are cheated 





of God, for God is Love, and through the 
home hearts He would give Himse'f freely 
to every child. Better give your little ones 
fare of the plainest and raiment unadorned, 
but offer its sucred soul no stint or sham of 
love. And do not wait til the eye looks 
back to yours in trust and tenderness, till the 
rosy mouth can lift itself for your kiss, or 
the little form cling and nestle in your breast. 
All unknowing there enters into the fibre of 
its little being the thing you really are, the 
thing you truly feel. Its education is be 
ginning under the subtle influence of your 
emotional condition. You are working not 
with the hand, as the potter works with clay, 
but God has exalted you to that divine ser- 
vice where you work with such weapons as 
He uses, and spirit is vital and potent, and 
unconsciously imparts itself. One of the 
grandest of modern women, one whose in- 
fluence for good has been felt through two 
continents, whose books are translated into 
a dozen tongues, whose spoken words have 
reached perhaps more human souls than 
those of any other woman, has had, as her 
marked and prominent characteristic, a dom 
inant, absorbing mother love. In her later 
years the same fire kindles anew for her 
grandchildren, and she writes from the pic 
ture - galleries of Florence and of Rome: 
‘IT am ready and eager to go back. The 
one baby in the house has power to draw 
me away from all these marvels and mys 
teries of art.” Living where she can but 
feel the pulse of wide national and philan 
thropic interests, in constant contact with 
the strongest minds, letters full of vivid 
thought and world-wide sympathies run on 
through interesting pages, to end in a post 
script that misses and longs for the baby. 
The unquenchable motherhood asserts itself, 
and is one secret of the power that has made 
her truly a mother in Israel, the pitying 
worker for the helpless, the pleader for neg 
lected childhood and outcast girlhood, and 
the sure, safe friend of all who suffer or are 
in need, 

It is love like this, great enough and warm 
enough to hold intense devotion for its own 
and yet to overflow upon the world, for 
whose cultivation we would plead, and not 
for the selfish love that holds dear its own 
and shuts the whole world out. Such love 
is to save the world if it is ever saved. 
More largely than we think is it to reach the 
world through the hearts of women, and the 
proper place for it to begin is in the love 
for childhood, and especially in love for the 
child that is our own. 


TANNED SKINS IN 
DECORATION. 

f gee nae skins, especially the lighter 

skins, such as kid and chamois, are the 
popular decorative fabrics of the season. 
Each takes color finely, and at the same time 
preserves its own texture. This in kid has 
the etfect of a stipple, and in morocco that 
of a crackle, contributing thereby to the de« 
orative effect. c z 

Skins used to be regarded as especially ap- 
propriate to the service of men. A mou 
choir, or a necktie case, of chamois, though 
lined with down and perfumed like Araby, 
seemed to be less effeminate in its covering 
of hide. But skins are now used in the 
daintiest appurtenances of the toilette. The 
decorative idea is to secure the effect of one 
color, or rather tint, for nothing so pro- 
nounced as color is given. This is done by 
treating the surface to a thin water-color 
wash. The favorite tints are rose pink, 
terra-cotta, pale blue, Nile green, and pale 
yellow. ‘The leather is then combined with 
silk velvet or plush of the same hue. 

The above refers to kid and morocco. 
Chamois-skins already tinted can be bought 
The hues in this case are much deeper. ‘The 
treatment of chamois is different. The dec 
oration is bolder, and always in deeper tints 
onthe dyed chamois, accentuated with touches 
of gold. The ornament used in finishing ar 
ticles in chamois is in kind, such as fringes 
of cut chamois half an inch wide, and braid 
ed grasses. These are very effective 

Kid is more delicately treated. White kid 
is always chosen, and the thin wash gives it 
the requisite tint. Floral ornament, cherubic 
boys, and Greek draped maids, and nautical 
scenes are the prevailing types of decoration 





in the three genres. The light touches which 
are sufficient to render the sense of sea and 
sky, with sails for detail, make these pre 
ferred to the he ivier tou hes and the gr¢ 
amount of detail which land and foliage re 


Sprays of flower are given in broad 





quire 
washes, in which the hues do not wander far 
from the ground tint; the figure scenes 
in monochrome. 

So much for the general treatment. Among 
the specific articles new to the season is first, 
it is needless to say,a mount for photographs 
It is a large fan shaped piece of wood in- 
tended to hang by ribbons on the wall. This 
is first covered with plush in any of the pale 
tints mentioned. What would be otherwise 
the sticks is a thin flat piece of wood, round 
ed at the edges and neatly covered with white 
kid. Ifthe plush is pale green, the kid has a 
greenish wash, and the decoration is a spray 
of white roses with foliage. The lower edge 
is bordered with a row of similar but much 
smaller pieces set shellwise along, on which 
are lettered some such legends as, ‘* Pleasant 
to walk with, pleasant to talk with, pleasant 
too, to look upon.”” Or if pale pink is chosen, 
the legend is, * Rosy is the West, rosy is the 
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South, rosy are her cheeks, a rose her 
mouth.” Behind these small kid quartet 
circles photographs are placed, and against 
the background of plush. They are also 
used to hold cards; or if the days of the weck 
are placed on the kid sections, they will serve 
to keep a record of engagements. 

Another novelty is an album which con- 
sists of graduated poe kets of pale green pa 
per placed in a pasteboard box, lined with 
creen, and covered with pale green plush 
The cover to this box is likewise covered 
with plush, which is seen as a border for a 
nautical scene on white kid which is washed 
to reflect the green of the plush These kid 
mounts, it should be said, may be securely 
attached with stratena, which makes this 
very workman like look a simple operation 

Square moue/ ] 





ouchoiy boxes are luxuriously 
lined and faced with plush. The covers are 
made entirely of kid, and Aubert’s charm 
ing group of maiden and a Cupid in a wi 
landscape hovering over a fire is a favo 
decorative theme. This is washed in « 
blue tints, with outlines and shading of deep- 
er blue. Other mouchoir boxes with marine 
views are peal shape d and shell shape d 

Among smaller articles are upright button 
boxes The lower half is faced with pl 
the upper half is covered with kid. On the 
top is a cut, and around it the words, ‘* Drop 
a button in the slot A cuff and collar box 
is turret shaped, the cuffs surmounting the 
collars The boxes are covered with terra 
cotta plush, and the lids with On the 
lid of the cuff box is painted a collar encir- 
cling a cuff, out of which a cherubic young 
ster crawls The collar and cuff are indic 
ted in a wash of Chinese white, while tl 
terra-cotta gives the flesh tints of the child 
The sides are covered with gathered silk of 
the same hue, confined in the middle with a 
ribbon tied in a bow The larger box is also 
round, covered with the kid, and its deco 
ration is a legend of some sort in deeper tint 
ed letters. 

Round boxes covered with chamois on the 
sides take this terra-cotta tint handsomely 
These have pin-cushions on the top of plush 
of the same tint. Round boxes covered wit! 
white kid are used as jewel-cases; a wreatl 
of flowers is painted on the top and orna 



























mental letters to convey some such line 
‘Rich and rare were the gems she wore 
are inscribed around the sides. Boxes anc 





receptacles for all possible purposes are mad 
and ornamented in this manner,and,of course, 
are daintily lined within 

Hanging pouches of chamois lined with 
silk are painted in yellow daisies, and have 
a fringe of cut chamois headed by braided 


strips of chamois. Braided grass is also used 


to trim chamois boxes and bags. Innumer 
e with 
chamois and kid. Emeries are tied up like 
little sacks of bullion, labelled $10, $100, or 
#1000, for one might as well indulge in large 
sums. Round pen-wipers have the outlines 
of geometrical designs laid in couchings of 
gold-thread, while the enclosed spaces are 
idly filled in with colored silks 

Sachets are made by simply folding thin 
colored silks in which are thin perfumed 
layers. These are held by oblong pieces of 
chamois with ornamental points which en- 
close eyelets, and a narrow taffeta ribbon 
laces the edges within two inches of one 


able are the smaller articles to be m 








other. To be more explicit: take a width 
of thin green Liberty silk half a yard deep 
fringe the edges, fold it lengthwise with th 
enclosed perfume. The piece of ¢ 
may be five inches long by three wide. The 
pointed edges are outlined with gold, and an 
inner gold marking changes the point into 
a diamond. This is painted green. The 


free space contains some significant legend 
or flower. The cross lacing of the points 


h narrow green ribbon makes still another 





decoration 


Chamois cut in the form of little spades 


is tied together in groups of three through 
holes in the handle. On the upper layer is 
painted a man’s face with a glass in his eye 


These are intended to polish eye-glasses 


Three or four pointed ovals of chamois « 








in p s, such as described in the sachet 
above, are laced around balls of twine 

\ square f chamois v Ir cor 
t is used as a sachet umenta 
consists in rounding the corners and 


them like pansy tals, when they are painte 


to carry out the 














Work-bags of w Ls ire I 
by using the kid a t 1, With ce 
orated points silk lini i 
extending to the gy. Thed 

ition consis wers and v 

ted o1 iter den 

ited edges D im d. 

Bold ive on 
chamois ned in 
long ar out 
line, is stools 
covered p,and 
finished corated 
in this manner 

Among the heavier | rs a handsome 
portfolio for music, etchings,or photographs 
is made of calf -skin. I edges ft 
rough and are heavily gilded. ‘The skin is 
simply doubled to give the portfolio shape 
On one side Music, Engravings, Etchings, or 
whatever word denot ts purpose, is given 
in archaic lettering with d Leather 
strings knotted in gilded holes confine the 
sides 

In brief, from lining the walls of a dining 


room to fashioning the daintiest ring box in 


a boudoir the tanned skin is in highest favor. 
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A LION IN SEARCH OF PREY.—From tue Picrvure pw JE: 





atic qualities of Géréme’s work are seen here. His of subjects, have also satisfied what he calls certain Bohemian it 


{ LION IN SEARCH OF PREY- aérome's ¥ ire St Subjects, 
alm pregnant with intensity, yet with its ac-  stincts in hims 


M R. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON has somewhere said that tion suspended. He never gives the snarl of the combat nor the The fame of Gér6me was made in a day by his picture of thi 
1 } Gérdme's hour ’ 



































ey is were among the priceless pos- shudder of pain, though the combat and the pain are more real Combat de Cogs.” a young Greek girl and youth watching two i le 

sessions a prosperous man might covet, Mr. Hamerton spoke from — than if every stroke and pulse could be counted. This is seen.and cocks, the blue of the sea stretching off in the distance. His ‘‘] ( 
the point of view of painter and erit Himself a lover of animals, most notably his ‘* Mort de César,” where Cesar, the struggle Duel au Sortie d'un Bal masqué,” a duel in costume on fresh! villag 
ind aclose and svmyq st I f the dog and horse, he found — over, lies dead the floor, with face covered, while the Senators fallen snow, sprang into instant popularity, and was everywher from 
everything in Géréme’s animals to make a strong appeal to him file silently out of the room. So, too, in his ‘‘Mort du Maréchal reproduced. By many people this picture is considered his best as it 
in their: vement and life, their free grace and d ghtful inno Ne V the voll Var d the spasm are over For this latter pic ture work some seventy works by GérOme are owned in this count! Th 
ce and t very awkwardness of their unconscious } by-the way, Gérdéme was challenged by a relative of Ney to mortal his ‘‘ Mort de César,” ‘‘ L’Eminence grise”"—in which le pére J was | 
Something of the power of this pose may be seen in the nof the combat; but the painter is said to have answered that men were  seph descends the stairs as the obsequious courtiers ascend—and paint 
illustration, sudcer stopping, and with stealthy crouch silently as justified in recording history with the brush as they were with — the ire” —in which the slave girl is exposed in the market Ther 
watching the flight of his prey frightened, tumbling herd flying — the pen for sale—being among the most notable sills 
over the far waste of a sert A gre 1 I Jean-Lé Ismith, and was born on It has been sometimes said that though GérOme was not a great gutte 
und pursued wide, wild, desolate ] May 11, 1824 As a designer he be painter he had a great spirit that painted”; and a French critic in a 
open, arid. There i bush, no pl while yet a child, famous in his native village n Paris he once said of him that he was ‘‘the most sincere of searchers Woot 
thing but overt ering power one feel ed with Paul Delaroche, following him to Rome. There, after truth, the most convincing of artists, the most obliging of the o 
independent of everything but itself in his nineteenth year, Géré6me began those studies of the teachers, and the most loyal of associates.” Géréme’s work asa — Tt 
sciousness of his superb, sinuous stre e which make the interest of so many of his pictures. He sculptor is thought by some of his pupils to be finer even than his hous 





for that attack sure to bring victory to also began those travels which, while giving him so wide a range _ pictures had | 
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ICTURE BY JEAN-LEOoN GEROME, EXHIBITED AT THE Paris SALon oF 1890. 
hemian it THE PROUD LUCINDA upon it behit d the thicket of lta surpri e to find Deborah Have lunk fthy ut 
it there The door between the bushes had t blackness of a vacu suushes before her front d Phe | topped; t e Was 4a 
ture of the BY MARY E. WILKINS um. The house, too, was very low—a cottage ind overtopped smothered exclamation of ‘* Mothe from t | ( t 
tching tw ieee house was on one side of the street; the Haven house — by the lilacs. It humped its old crooked roof in their shade, like not heed it. The flute sounded agair veet flutter. I 
is ‘ on the other. Both were old; nearly all the houses in the an old laboring-man lying down to rest behind the bushes when da advanced, holding her head high lt vn t blue fe 
on fresh village were: but one had that stately venerableness which results his work is done } ther on her bonnet stood up like is crest. Shek t 
very wher from a prosper¢ rigin: the other was as humble in its decline It was seven o'clock in the evening, and the sun was getting  tifnl face set straight ah 
d his best as it had been at its birth low Swallows were circling around the chimneys and singing ir Deborah led bef I 
is countr The Cook house. which was called the old Squire Cook place the clear sky Out of the cottage windows sounded the veet Lucinda stopped, but did not " G levening, M 
le pére J was large, with a bold square front to the road. It had once been pipe of a flute, like a bird-call in a hidden nest Haver he retur 
s;cend—and painted white: now it was ove rspread with soft gray shadows Deborah Haven stood motionless between the house wall and the Deborah fe her sid I " 
the market There were black rain stains over the front door and around the lilacs, peering between the leaves at the old Squire Cook place wavs with vou l've g someth to s to vou.” said P 
sills, where the water had splashed up from the porch roof and the Once in a while she glanced back uneasily at the hous She was Lucinda said nothing; the tw yomen W ed It was a 
nota great gutters But the cornice under the ragged eaves had been wrought afraid her son George would see her; but he was } ing his flute little while before Deborah spok gall She Kept giat y up at 
‘ench critic in a delicate pattern by the patient hands of some old artist in at the north side window ; Lucinda; she was very much ls Lucinda’s 
f searchers wood, and so had the gable and frieze above the reeling pillars of Presently the front door of the Cook house swung open, and Lu long skirt was of blue and orange changeable k, flounced uj 
obliging of the old porch cinda came out. She stepped between the old pillars of the porch, to her waist; it hit the weeds wit t mu istles as she 
work as a There had been no ornamental work displayed upon the Haven and she might have been a queen emerging from the marble por- passed. She wore a worked mus scarf, and w mu 
en than his house opposite. It had never been painted; the rains and winds tal of her palace. She walked down the old flag-stones between the under-sleeves hung over her sl hand Deborah in e! 
had had full sway in its coloring. It was so dark that one com:ng door and the gate as if a row of bowing lackeys stood on either side. scanty brown cotton gown, with a barége bonnet shading her 
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small face, looked like an inferior being be- 
side het 
Lucindy,” said she, finally 
What is it, Mrs. Haven? 
cinda 

‘Il wanted to talk to you a little about 
somethin’.” 

‘Well? Lucinda stepped along with 
haughty decorum. She wished to be rid of 
her companion and reach her destination, 
but she would not quicken her pace. She 
kept her face uplift d and averted; she never 
met the other woman's anxious glances 

I—want to talk to you a little about 
my George, Lucindy 
What say, Mrs. Haven? 

‘You can’t mean to treat him so.” 

‘*'Treat him how?” 

“You can’t mean to give him the mitten, 
after you've been encouragin’ of him the way 
you have.” 

“ «* How?” 

**You'’ve had him over to your house a 
good deal, Lucindy.” 

“Did you want me to send him home, 
Mrs. Haven?” 

‘* There wa'n't no need of your encouragin’ 
him to come again, an’ gettin’ his hopes all 
raised up the way you did, if you didn’t 
mean to have him.” 

Didn't you want me to be polite to him, 
Mrs. Haven?” said Lucinda, in her sweet, 
measured voice. Her face thrown up against 
the bright sky was smilingly insolent and 
haughty 

Mrs. Haven looked at her. Suddenly the 
expression of her own face, pale and meek 
ly anxious under her sun-bonnet, changed 
It flashed with red, like a window opposite 
the sunset. ‘‘ Polite to him,” she cried, and 
her voice sounded like the sharp, melancholy 
note of a cricket. ‘‘ Lucindy Cook, you can 
pretend all you've a mind to, but I've seen 
you with him. I've you sit in the 
meetin’-house with your head canted for him 
to set You wouldn't look at him, you was 
dreadful careful, but you kept movin’ an’ 
makin’ yourself look different so he’d look at 
you. I've seen you put your hand up to 
vour face, so dreadful absent an’ innocent 
like, when you knew jest how your sleeve 
would fall back an’ show your wrist, an’ 
how he'd eye it. I’ve seen you lean back 
an’ roll up ‘your eyes at the minister, as if 
you were hearin’ every word of the sermon, 
when all you was thinkin’ about was how 
handsome you looked that way for my George 
I've seen how you always have the 
feathers on the side of your bunnit that 
next him in the meetin’-house. You can’t 
cheat me; I'm his mother. There ain't no 
grass thick enough, nor no flowers handsome 
enough, to hide any trap that’s set for him 
from me.” 

She let her voice fall sudde nly The meet 
ing bell was ringing. Two women in cash 
mere shawls came along, looking curiously 
at her and Lucinda. She stood back. 

“Good-evenin’, Mis’ Slocum; good-evenin’, 
Mis’ Day,” she said, with dignity, although 
her lips trembled 

They stopped, and shook hands, and in 
quired if she were well and going to meeting. 


returned Lu- 


seen 


to see 


‘No, Lain’t goin’ to night,’ said she. ‘‘ I’m 
as well as common, but I ain't goin’; I ain't 
in the frame of mind for it to-night. Ain't 


sure of my callin’ an’ election. I'll leave it 
to them that’s sure, like Lucindy here.” 

rhe two women looked at each other awk 
wardly, then went on, with a vague murmur 
Lucinda made a motion to follow them, but 


Deborah Haven caught her arm, crushing 
the starched under-sleeve 

‘*You wait a minute,” said she; ‘‘I ‘ain't 
finished 

Lucinda freed her arm with a jerk. ‘Let 
me pass, Mrs. Haven,” said she, imperiously 


‘You stan’ still, Lucindy Cook If you 
don't, [ll go to meetin’ too, an’ I'll stan’ up 
an’ speak there. If you'd ruther have me say 
what I'm goin’ to here instead of in the face 
of the gregation, you stan’ still 

Lucinda stood still, frowning 

How much longer do you think you're 
goin’ to keep on this way, makin’ young fel 
lers like you, an’ then givin’ of ‘em the mit 
ten? When are you goin’ to get married? 
You're forty year old 

The beautiful color in Lucinda’s cheeks 
deepened. She jerked impatiently 

* Yes, you are Deborah went on; ‘‘ you 
are forty year old, an’ my George ain't but 
twenty-three—nuthin’ but a boy. You're old 
enough to be his mother 

1 shouldn't think you'd want me to have 
him, then, Mrs. Haven. I don't see what you 
are taking me to do in this way for You 
know your son is not a suitable match for 
me, and you would n it if 1 married 


whole con 


ot Like 


him. I can’t stand talking here any longer 
I shall be late for meeting, and it’s getting 
damp.’ 


‘It ain’t any damper than it’s been even- 
in's when you've been out walkin’ with my 
Geo You a ft on his arms 
‘Ain't you never let him kiss you?” 

Mrs. Haven! 

You can't say you‘ain't. Shame on you! 
A woman as old as you! Lettin’ on him kiss 
you, when you didn’t mean to have him; 
makin’ him jest as fond of you as you knew 
how, so it would make him feel worse when 
you give him the mitten Want you to 
marry him! Of course in the beginning of 
it I didn’t want a woman as old as you to 
marry my son, but now I don't want him 
half crazy, an’ goin’ away from his home; 
an’ I don't want him thinkin’ there ain't no 
truth nowhere, an’ all womeu are alike. Au’ 


leanin’ so s 
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there’s another thing—you got him away 
from a girl his own age that was just suited 
to him. I dun’no’ as she feels bad about it. 
She’s a good, sensible girl, an’ I suppose she 
made the best of it. But it was a mean thing 
for a woman like you to do, Lucindy Cook.” 

‘*T don’t know anything about that,” said 
Lucinda, coldly. 

“Don't know anything about that? Do 
you mean to say you didn’t know that my 
son had been to meetin’ with Esther Mills 
ever so many times, an’ taken her to ride 
twice? He always liked her when they went 
to school together.” 

‘*No, I can’t say as I did.” Mrs. Haven, I 
am going to meeting; I shall not stand here 
any longer Lucinda moved off, holding 
her head back 

** Lucindy, you ain’t goin’ to be so cruel to 
my boy.” 

Lucinda did not turn 

Mrs. Haven gazed at the majestic retreat- 
ing figure. ‘‘ Lucindy!” she gasped. 

Lucinda kept ou; her silk skirts rustled. 

Mrs. Haven raised her voice to a scream, 
** Lucindy Cook,” **Lucindy Cook, 
you go now, an’ you can hold up your 
head high, with your silks a-rattlin’ an’ your 
feathers a-wavin You can step along as if 
you was a queen, an’ tread on folks as if they 
were worms; but the time’s a-comin’ when 
the Lord will punish you. I tell you, Lu 
cindy Cook, the time’s a-comin’ when the 
Lord will punish you, an’ bring down your 
proud nose into the dust,” 

If Lucinda heard she made no sign 
was as speechless as David's enemies before 
his imprecatory psalms. She kept on, and 
the soft spring dusk dimmed her outlines like 
a veil 

Mrs. Haven stood for a minute looking 
after her, trembling violently ; then she turn 
ed toward home. She had not gone far be 
fore she met a young girl hurrying along. 
The girl was passing with a murmured good- 
evening, but Mrs. Haven caught her arm. 

‘Stop a minute, Esther,” said she 

The girl stopped without a word, and stood 
wailing 

‘* Where you goin’?” asked Mrs. Haven. 

‘*T was going to meeting.” 

‘*IT wish—you’d go home with me. 
don’t feel well.” 

** Why, Mrs. Haven, what is the matter?” 

‘I dun'no’. I don’t feel jest right. I wish 
you'd walk home with me, if you'd jest as 


soon 


said shie, 
can 


She 


— 


‘‘I'd just as soon as not, 

And the two went on together. 
I hope you wa’n't particular about goin’ 
to meetin’,” remarked Deborah. ‘‘ 1 spose 
it ll be too late.” 

‘*No, L don’t care. Do you feel better?” 

‘I guess so. I was kinder scared walkin’ 
alone for fear Id fall.” 

The girl did not support Mrs. Haven at all, 
but she kept looking anxiously at heras they 
went along. When they reached the gap in 
the lilac bushes, Deborah caught the girl by 
the arm again. 

‘*Come in a minute, Esther,” said she. 

* P’m—afraid | can’t to-night.” 

Come in jest a minute,” 

I don’t b lieve I'd better, Mrs. Haven.” 

Esther, do come in, jest a minute; you 
don’t know how dreadful upset Lam.” Deb 
oral’s voice quavered pitifully. 

‘Is there—any body—there?” asked Esther, 
hesitatingly. 

No, | don’t think there is. Iruther guess 
George is gone out. You needn't be afraid.” 

Esther let herself be pulled between the 
lilacs into the house 

Deborah pushed her softly into a chair 

Set there till I get the lamp lit,” said she; 
then she fumbled out of the room. 

Esther sat waiting. The room was quite 
dark. The twilight could not penetrate the 
windows: they were too thickly screened by 
the lilac bushes. Esther, straining her eyes, 
could see nothing but the white gleams of 
the curtains. Presently she heard voices. 
They came from the room overhead: the 
doors were open, and the flooring in the old 
house gaped in its seams. Deborah’s voice 
was subdued. Esther could not always dis- 
tinguish what she said, but she heard every 
word of her son’s. 

‘*No, I can’t go down, mother,” said he. 

Deborah said something, and Esther caught 
her own name. 

‘I don’t want to see her,” said George. 

I don’t see what you brought her over here 
for lhere’s no use talking, mother, I’m 
going on the early train 
rah’s voice in response was louder. 
‘Oh, George, you cant go off this way on 
of that good -for-nothin’ woman! 
Go off an’ leave your mother! George, jest 

un down an’ see Esther a minute; you used 
to like her.” 
‘I ain't going down,” returned George, 
and I'm going on the early train. You've 
bear it; I can’t help it. There’s no 
use talking any more about it, mother. If 


said the girl. 





got to 


you got Esther Mills over here, you'll have 
to get her home. I wish you'd go down 
stairs 


Esther arose, and hurried out of the room, 
and out of the house. As she went between 
the lilacs she heard a great wail from Mrs. 
Haven. She did not cry herself; her heart 
beat so she could scarcely breathe as she ran 
along. 

She had quite a long way to go. The moon 
was rising over misty meadow-lands. There 
was a great fragrance of lilacs and blossom- 
ing fruit trees; she heard in the distance the 
people siugiug iu the meeting-house. It all 


seemed like a beautiful song about her own 
trouble, and the beauty of it did not console 
her; only mocked her. 

When she reached her house its windows 
were all dark. ‘*‘ Mother’s gone to bed,” she 
thought to herself. She opened the door, 
and immediately a weak voice somewhere 
in the recesses of the house called out, 

‘** Is that you?’ 

** Yes, mother,” said Esther. 

‘* Ain’t meetin’ out early? 

“Tt ain't out. I didn’t go. I changed my 
mind. Don’t you feel well, mother?” 

‘*No; I feel real miserable. I thought I'd 
go to bed, an’ maybe I'd get over it, but I 
guess you'll have to get my medicine.” 

Esther lighted a lamp, prepared her mo- 
ther’s medicine, and gave it to her. Then 
she sat down in the kitchen with her sewing, 
to wait until her mother should be better be- 
fore she went to bed herself. 

It was after midnight when her mother 
fell asleep and she went up stairs. When 
she opened the door of her little room, whose 
ceiling followed the slant of the cottage roof, 
it was full of moonlight. Tie mist lay over 
the meadows on the other side of the road, 
and they looked Jike a white sea. Esther 
stood at her window and looked over them 
in the direction of the Haven house for a 
long time before she went to bed. 

The early train left at six o'clock, at half 
past five Esther was peeping out of the win- 
dow. George Haven would have to pass on 
his way to the railroad station. At quarter 
before six he appeared. Esther drew back 
quickly, but he did not look up. He walked 
fast, keeping his face set straight ahead. Af- 
ter he had passed the window Esther looked 
out again, and watched him out of sight. 
Then she went down stairs and got her mo- 
ther’s breakfast. In one way she was hap- 
pier that day than she had been for a long 
time was gone from her, but he 
was also gone from Lucinda Cook. Toward 
sunset that day Lucinda, stately and beauti- 
ful in her silk gown and her plumed bonnet, 
went past the house. ‘ He’s out of your 
clutches, anyhow,” Esther said to herself as 
she watched her. 

Shortly afterward Deboral Haven came in 
sight. Esther was at the front window; her 
mother was lying on the lounge. Deborah 
paused before the gate, and look up beseech- 
ingly and beckoned. 

‘‘['m going out the door a minute, mo- 
ther,” said Esther, and hurried out. 

Deborah was very pale, and ber eyes were 
bloodshot. ‘* He’s gone,” said she, in a sharp 
whisper. 

Esther nodded 

‘* He won't come back for years.” 

‘* Maybe he will.” 

‘**“No; he won't. I sha’n’t see him again 
for years. Sometimes I know things, I don’t 
know jest how. I kuow I sha’n't see him 
again tor years, an’ 1 know Lucindy Cook 
will get her pay. You mark my words. 
Can't you come over to my house a little 
while, Esther?” 

‘*T would, but I can’t leave mother. 
ain't quite so well as common. 
in.” 

“No, I don’t want to see nobody but you. 
You come over to-morrow, Esther.” 

‘*T will if I can,” replied Esther. 

Mrs. Haven put her handkerchief to her 
eyes and begun to cry. Esther stood look- 
ing dully past her to the green stretch of the 
spring meadows opposite 

Presently Mrs. Haven put her handkerchief 
in her pocket. ‘‘ Well,come over to-morrow, 
if you can, Esther,” said she, with a catch in 
her voice,and wentaway. Esther stood look- 
ing after her,as she had looked after George. 

The next day her mother was better, and 
she went over to see Mrs. Haven. It grew 
to be a daily habit with her. Whenever her 
mother was well enough to spare her, she car- 
ried her sewing over and spent an hour in the 
afternoon. The two women rarely spoke of 
George. The first time Mrs. Haven had a 
letter from him, and knew that he had settled 
for the present in Nebraska, she told Esther. 

‘*He says he’s got a good chance with that 
Houghton that used to live here, an’ he’s goin’ 
to send home some money,” said she. 

When the next letter came she did not al- 
ludetoit. She and Esther would sit together 
silently and sew in the soft gloom of the sit- 
ting-room behind the lilac bushes. 

Five years after George went away,Esther’s 
mother died. Then she rented her little 
house,and went to live with George’s mother. 
The village people talked about it. ‘‘She 
couldn't get George Haven, so she’s taken up 
with his mother,” they said 3ut neither 
Mrs. Haven nor Esther heard it. They went 
very litue among the neighbors; both had 
cousiderable natural reserve, which sorrow 
had heightened 

Three years after her son’s departure, Mrs. 
Haven had had one rankling annoyance re- 
moved. Lucinda Cook had married a rich 
elderly widower from a neighboring town, 
and gone there to live; the old Cook house 
had been shut upever since. Lucinda could 
not rent it. Her husband was not willing to 
spend money on repairs,and it grew more and 
more dilapidated. 

The village boys broke the windows; the 
roof became more and more sodden; the 
mildew around the sills deepened; and the 
pillars of the porch became more unsteadily 
aslant. 

Deborah Haven watched the decay of the 
Cook house with exultation. George had sent 
her enough money to keep her own roof shin- 
gled and her own abode in its stationary de- 
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cay. ‘‘I guess Lucindy’s rich husband ain't 
none too free with his money,’ she told Esther. 
‘I can see that old porch wobble when the 
south winds blow hard.” 

Nobody knew the comfort Deborah took 
in not seeing Lucinda in her flounced silk 
step in her pride of beauty from under that 
trembling porch. 

Lucinda appeared in her native village the 
Sunday after her marriage. She went to 
meeting, and stepped slowly up the aisle be- 
hind her husband in his wedding broadcloth. 
She wore a green and gold silk dress and 
a green velvet mantilla. Her beautiful face 
had the soft pink bloom of a rose in a green 
velvet white- plumed bonnet. Everybody 
except Deborah Haven and Esther Mills 
turned to look at her. 

Although Lucinda lived so near, that was 
the last time she appeared in her old home 
for years. Soon after, there was a rumor 
that her husband had lost his money. 

‘*She’s too proud to show her face here,” 
said Mrs. Haven. 

Whether that was the reason or not, Lu- 


cinda did not return until her husband's 
death, sixteen years after her marriage. 
Then she came quietly. Deborah Haven 


was probably the first to know it. One 
morning she called Esther excitedly. ‘‘ She’s 
come home,” said she. ‘‘I see the smoke 
comin’ out of the kitchen chimney.” 

Soon it was common talk in the village 
how Lucinda had come home, how she had 
only enough for her bare sustenance, and 
how she had lost all her good looks, and was 
afflicted with some mysterious terrible ner- 
vous disease. She was never seen on the 
street. The reports all came from curious 
neighbors and grocery men. 

When Deborah heard of it she told Esther. 
It was an afternoon in spring, and she had 
just come home from the store. Her face 
looked whiteand awed. ‘‘ She’s terrible bad 
off,” said she. ‘‘ They say you can’t help 
laughin’ to see her. And she looks dreadful 
old.” 

Esther looked up from her sewing. 
a terrible thing,” said she. 

‘Terrible. I'd go in there if she’d take it 
right; but she won't. It’s the judgment of 
the Lord; but I knew it was comin’, an’ it 
makes me feel as if I had a hand in it. Id 
take it off her if I could.” Deborah was an 
old woman now. She sank into a chair, and 
wept like a frightened child. Esther had 
work to soothe her. 

The next day Deborah made an ineffectual 
attempt to call upon Lucinda. Her repeat- 
ed knocks were not answered. She came 
home, and made a nice pudding for dinner, 
then sent over Esther with a plate of it to 
leave at Lucinda’s door. Esther knocked, 
then hurried away. They watched, and saw 
the door opened cautiously, a lean arm thrust 
out, and the plate taken in. 

After that there was scarcely a day that 
Deborah did not manage to have some little 
delicacy deposited at Lucinda’s door. “They 
say she ’ain’t actually got enough to live on,” 
she told Esther. 

In the night Lucinda deposited the empty 
plates inside the lilac bushes, but she never 
gave a word of thanks. 

The next spring, a year after Lucinda re- 
turned, a change came over Deborah. Esther 
noticed it first one morning in April. Deb- 
orah came out of her bedroom with an odd 
look on her face. It was almost ecstasy. 
She went about as usual. She did not talk 
much, but there was the look in her old face 
as if the spring was blooming forth in it as 
well as in the old earth. Esther wondered 
at it, but she said nothing, and the look did 
not wear away as the weeks went on. 

May came, and all the lilac bushes around 
the house were in blossom. One morning, 
before breakfast, Deborah went out and pick- 
ed a great bunch of lilacs. She arranged 
them in a pitcher on the sitting-room table, 
then bent over them and took a long breath. 
When she raised her head, she fairly laugh- 
ed to herself. 

Esther called her to breakfast, and when 
she sat down to the kitchen table, before the 
hot biscuits and tea, her face, old and worn 
and lined as it was, might have served as a 
type of joy. 

Esther laid down her knife and fork and 
looked at‘her. ‘* What is it?” she asked 

‘*He’s comin’ to-day,” said Mrs. Haven. 

Esther turned pale. ‘* Who’s comin’?” 

‘*George—my son George.” 

** Has he—wrote?’ 

‘*No; he ‘ain't wrote for three months. 
But he’s comin’. I know. I've known it 
for a month past. He's comin’ to-day.’ 

Esther had always a certain repose of 
manner from silent endurance and reserve. 
It did not desert her now. She ate her 
breakfast gravely, although her hands trem- 
bled. As the day advanced, however, the 
intluence of the older woman’s nervous joy 
and mysticism strengthened over her mind. 
She swept and dusted, and set the house in 
order; she cooked some dainty food, as if 
indeed some beloved guest were expected. 

Deborah, with her beaming face, pottered 
about. ‘‘He’s comin’ on the five-o’clock 
train this afternoon,” she said. 

After dinner Deborah wiped the dishes, 
while Esther washed. When they were all 
set away, and everything was clean and iu 
order, she looked at her anxiously. 

‘*What dress be you a-goin’ to wear, Es- 
ther Mills?” said she. 

Esther blushed. ‘‘I hadn't thought,” she 
replied. 

‘You'd better put on your gray silk.” 


“its 
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Esther’s best dress, mag- 
although she 
some- 


The gray silk was 
nificent and sacred in her eyes 
had had it before her mother died. 
how the mention of that dispelled for a mo- 
ment the fantastic illusion which she had 
caught from Deborah. It was a bit of real- 
ism at which her practical vature caught and 
righted itself 

‘Oh, Mrs. Haven,” she 
any use in my dressing up! 
be dreadful disappointed.” 

Deborah fastened her radiant, confident 
eyes upon her. ‘‘I tell you, Esther Mills, I 
know he’s comin’,”’ she said 

Esther trembled. She said no more about 
it, but got her gray silk out of her closet, and 
put it on. It was old but well-preserved, 
and had soft silver lights on the folds of the 
full skirt. When Esther rustled into the sit 
ting-room in it, Deborah, who was sitting at 





said, ‘‘there ain't 
I'm afraid you'll 


the front window in her best black dress, 
eyed her sharply 

‘Turn round,” said she 

Esther turned around 

‘“Come here an’ let me pull the skirt 


down a little on that side 

Esther obeyed, and Deborah twitched care 
fully at the ‘silken breadths. After Esther 
had seated herself with some knitting-work, 
Deborah continued to look at her. Finally 
she went out into the kitchen, and got 
a clean towel and a comb and brush. She 
pinned the towel over Esther's shoulders. 

‘I’m goin’ to fix your hair the way you 
used to wear it,” said she ‘You've got it 
strained back dreadful prim an’ old-maidish. 

Esther sat unresisting while Deborah loos- 
ened her front hair and arranged it in two 
soft curls, one behind each ear. 

‘There!’ said she; ‘‘now you look more 
the way you used to. Your hair’s some gray, 
but it don’t show much. You’ain’t got quite 
so much color as you used to have. Esther, 
why can’t you jest rub your cheeks a little?” 

‘Don’t, Mrs. Haven.” 

‘Jest take your handkerchief an’ 
a little.” 

Esther shook her head; her lips trembled 

Deborah seized a fold of her woollen dress 


arose, 


rub ‘em 


and bent over he ae I'll do it,” said she 
She rubbed Esther's soft faded cheeks, then 
stood off ‘There now, you've got quite a 
color. You look every mite as well as you 


used to when you was a girl.” 

Deborah went back to her seat by the front 
window; Esther knitted, and the afternoon 
wore on. When the clock struck four, Deb 
orauh looked Esther. 

‘It’s only an hour more,” said she. ‘* You'll 
be married pretty soon after he gets home, of 


course, Esther. You've waited long enough.” 
Esther gave a great start. It seemed 


her that Deborah was out of her head. ‘‘Oh, 
don’t talk so,” said she 

: Spee shouldn't I talk so? 
you are goin’ to marry my 
te wn it all these years?” 

It's twenty years. There ain't any sense 
init. Youmustn’t. He’sforgottenme. You 
mustn't talk so, or I shall have to go away.’ 

‘He ’ain’t forgot you. Men ain't like us. 
They can have their hearts sot an’ goin’ like 
a windmill at the same time. There ain't no 
understandin’ it, but it’s so. He ‘ain't never 
forgot you, an’ he’s comin’ home thinkin’ 
about you. Don’t you worry.” 

Esther knitted faster. Deborah sat staring 
into the fragrant purple gloom of the lilacs. 
The kitchen clock ticked. A few minutes 
before five a steam-whistle sounded in the 
Gist 


Don’t I know 
"Ain't I 


son? 





ince 
‘ The train’s in,” said Deborah. 
struck. ‘‘ Now he’s comin’,” said she. 
ther knitted, never raising her eyes. 
Presently there was a footstep outside. 
** He's come!” said Deborah. She arose, and 
her face was like a child’s, because of joy that 
triumphed over age ii 
Esther also sprang up. 
Where are you goin’?” 


The clock 


Es 


said Deborah. 


Esther ran into the kitchen. ‘‘I can't 
He won't know me,” she gasped 
‘Come back,” said Deborah, ‘‘an’ sit 
down.” 


Esther crept back. The front door open- 
ed. Deborah went into the entry, and there 
was a murmur of voices. Esther presently 
heard her own name. : 

Esther Mills is in there,” said Deborah. 
“Go in an’ speak to her. She's liked you 
this time.” 

“sther sat still. When the door opened, 
and George Haven entered, she looked up at 
him. He was much changed, but she did 
not realize it. He looked to her as he had 
twenty years before. As far as she was con- 
cerned, she gave him immortal youth. He 
reached out his hand, and she arose weakly 
and took it. é 

‘I hope I see you well, 
in a shy, stiff voice 

‘Pretty well, thank you. I hope you're 
well.” Esther released her hand, and turned 
with some show of dignity. All the force 
in her gentle nature had been that of patient 
and constant affection. She had had little 
pride, only reserve, but now Deborah's speech 
had aroused her. 

* Yes, I'm well; an’ if you care anything 
about it, I ‘ain't forgot you any more than I 
have mother,” said George. 

George had been home only a week, when 
it was rumored quite openly through the vil- 
lage that he was going to marry Esther Mills 

One evening he and Esther strolled down 
the road past her old home. The sun was 
setting over the levels of green meadow- lands, 
and the dew was spreading over them like a 
silver film. The clear red sky was tumult- 


a 








Esther,” he 


said, 
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uous with sweet calls and swift flights of 
spring birds. The fragrance of lilacs and 
fruit blossoms was as fresh as in any old 
spring of their youth. 

Suddenly, as they walked along, they saw 
a woman’s figure advancing to mee* them. 
It had a strange, uncertain gait. 

‘Who's that?” whispered Esther, 
bling. 

The woman drew nearer. They scarcely 
knew her for Lucinda Cook. There was as 
little trace of her old face and form as there 
is of a June rose-bush in a December one, 
stripped of leaves and roses, with its dry 
stalks reeling drunkenly in the north wind. 

George and Esther looked at each other. 
He flushed, and drew her hand closer in his 
arm. 

Lucinda approached. Suddenly the pow- 
er of her dreadful nervous malady asserted 
itself, and she made a grotesque run at her 
old lover. He started back, and she passed, 
staggering. Then George and Esther went 
on soberly through the sweet spring twilight. 


trem- 


‘THE ROMANCE OF THE 
ROSE-BUDS.” 


“7s F you love 
she wrote 


me as much as you used to,” 


At the close of a poor little aay art brok en note, 

“Send me six rose-buds, pure and white 

Kissed by your lips “oe ho six to-night.” 

He read, aud he laughed to himself to see 

How fond and how foolish a woman can be; 

But he stopped at the florist’s. “I love her far 
more, 

Yet how can I tell her so# Ab, ves, I know.” 


The rose-buds bought, and the rose-buds 
were 
Her street 


missed, 
counted the 


were 

kissed ; 

and her number and house were not 

She buds with love’s haste and love’s 
grace— 

Not six, but twice six, smiled up in her face. 


White buds make white 
died. 
Again, ** Do vou 
In rose bud 
“Not six, not 


roses; they opened and 


sighed 
as before; 


love me as ever?” she 
kissed 


two dozen 


swered her, 
but 


she a 


twice six, buds 


more.” 








And so, in this city of musie and dance, 

Two hearts have their own pretty rose-bud ro- 
manee, 

And when she grows sad through the long lone- 
some hours, 

“Though absent, I love you,” he whispers in 
tlowers. 

Ah! Love will have seasons of sadness and 
doubt, 

So sure as the Spring puts her tender buds out; 

But Love will find language for questions and 
answers, 

So long as the Rose lives the Queen of Ro- 
mances. Peart Rivers. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET 
I.—OUR PHYSICAL 


CORSON. 
HERITAGE. 


S a nation, we are accused by social sci- 
A entists of ignoring the claims of poster 
ity. We live our own lives, mostly at rail- 
road speed, the point of attainment varying 
from uncounted millions to a gold mine or 
the yield of an oil field. 

Now and then a fortunate accumulator 
thinks well to endow some college annex, or 
to present some rare addition to a library or 
museum of art or science. Or an exception- 
ally devoted parent gives palpable evidence 
of family affection by liberal provision 
against the accident of life and the fluctua- 
tions of fortune. But that care of our chil- 
dren which antedates their existence, which 
garners our best qualities for their inherit- 
ance, Which builds by atoms the sound body 
as a fit temple for the unimpaired mind, do 
we take proper thought for that? 

When Herbert Spencer was here several 
years ago, he talked a little to some of our 
best men at a friendly symposium upon this 
subject. His kindly spirit took the sting 
from his implied censure; he said that Amer- 
icans seem to miss life’s highest good by 
their eagerness for business success. Ab 
sorption in business becomes so absolute that 
if its stimulus be withdrawn, life’s spring is 
broken; no pause for rest is complete; no 
relaxation for the sake of individual health 
is pleasurable; and enforced absence from 
the desk or exchange is a dull affair indeed. 

Life without business progress is not worth 
living. We work until we drop in our 
tracks. Heart failure, apoplexy, a lesion or 
rupture within the brain—any one finds out 
the way to the citadel of life before we think 
of resting from active labors, and the men 
who die at their posts are usually in the 
prime of life. 

The harm to posterity is inestimable. Our 
children receive as their heritage the enfee- 
bled bodies and brains we generate from 
our own impaired vitality, instead of the 
perfect constitution nature intends that a 
man should pass on from one generation to 
anotber, like an entailed estate. Millions of 
money are no compensation for frail physi- 

cal and mental powers. The ability to en- 
joy life, which health alone can give, is a 
jewel more precious than pearls and rubies. 

Such an heirloum is beyond the power of 





our greater number to bequeath, who have 
been spendthrift of self. 

Look at the life of our principal men of 
business. It is luxurious so far as surround- 
ings go and such indulgences are concerned 
as can be had between 5 p.m. and 10 A.M., 
and there generally is a summer vacation. 
But until the physician interferes, business 
men seldom go beyond the reach of the tele 
graph or mail service; and even in dreams 
they hug the idol whose cult is golden 

What would his associates think of a 
financier who for an hour at noon would 
literally turn his back upon his business for 
the purpose of resting and refreshing him 
self? He would be esteemed about as mad 
as an American shopkeeper would be, fol 
lowing the example of his co-trader in 
France, who closes his shop door with bars 
for au hour or more at noon, while he takes 


his breakfast with his family. And yet the 
latter is wisest. Business success is far less 
a good in life than the enjoyment of that 


sweetness and light that come from home af- 
fections. He builds best who strengthens 
the walls of home; and for him who builds 
not so,the sands of life are barren as the 
shadeless Sahara. 

To arrive at the point of common interest 
in the discussion of this subject, we must 
think what would be the interference most 
dreaded by the active man. Undoubtedly it 
would be a disabling accident or illness. 
Against the first no man can guard. Our 
individual safety rests not with any fore- 
thought of ours; it lies beyond human ken, 
in the hollow of the Almighty’s hand. 

But from the attacks of disease we can in 
a measure protect ourselves and our children; 
doubly careful we should be of the little 
ones, because they cannot perceive the dan- 
ger apparent to many of us. The first indi- 
cation of failure in any faculty should be 
heeded at once, without waiting for an ill- 
ness that is serious enough to interfere with 
work. The business man so dreads any dis 
continuance of his daily routine that he will 
sometimes overtax himself injuriously before 
he admits that his condition is grave enough 
to necessitate rest. 

It is impossible within the limit of these 
columns to go into such specific details as 
the symptoms of overwork, or the illness 
likely to overtake business men who fail to 
take ordinary precautions in due time, but 
Wwe may say that the most usual troubles are 
those which result from too close confine- 
ment to work or from local contagion. The 
first may be deferred by a reasonable amount 
of exercise and the proper nutriment for 
such a life; and the system can be protected 
from the ready reception of contagion by a 
judicious diet. We shall touch upon these 
points again later, but may here note that of 
late years physicians have given much atten- 
tion to the relation between diet and disease, 


although it is not yet included in the course 
of study at medical colleges. 
Were such instruction general, the race 


would be better for it, and there would be 
smaller need for the persistence of the writer 
in solving the comparatively little known 
problems of domestic chemistry. But slight 
progress had been made in this department 
of science in American medical schools for 
nurses when the writer began to lecture be 
fore them; but every year now adds to the 
store of knowledge. Professor Atwater in 
this country, and Mr. Matthew Williams in 
England, lead in this line of investigation. 

We should have a teacher of sanitary 
living and dietetics in every school in this 
country. 


The family doctor can do much to enlight 
en the general darkness by insisting upon 
the value of sanitary living as a means of 


preserving the health. The success of the 
earlier practitioners of homceopathy was large 
ly attributable to their insistence of reason- 
able attention to the needs of the body. 
When it does not occur to the physician to 
give explicit orders about sanitary observ- 
ances, the nurse or mother should ask him for 
them, and should supplement them by study- 
ing al! the sound authorities in her reach. 

As a matter of fact many diseases proceed 
from disturbance of the nutritive functions 
and the dcctor’s prescription of drugs is sec 
ondary in his purpose of helping nature. 
Hufeland says that the gastric treatment of 
disease, which endeavors to reach the evil 
through the digestive organs, is incidental to 
the earliest practice of medicine; and, sur- 
viving all changes of theory and practice, 
the intestinal canal still remains the battle 
ground where the issue of the gravest dis- 
orders is decided. 

That many of the remedies are to be found 
within the range of ordinary food is but nat- 
ural, when we consider how many medicines 
are of vegetable origin. Most of the ‘‘old 
women’s herbs and simples” still hold high 
place in the modern pharmacopeia; and con 
versely some of our every-day foods have 
poisonous properties; for instance, our plea- 
sant familiar nutmeg, wherewith we spice our 
custards and hot toddies, is a virulent poison, 
an entire globe being capable of killing a 
person if taken at once. 

It would not be advisable to give an ex- 
haustive catalogue of the medical properties 
of food substances in these columns, but we 
can indicate them far enough to guide our 
readers in their selection of a suitable diet 


for any member of the home circle who may, 
for the time being, need some special line of 
chemical elements in the food, either as an 
adjunct to medical treatment or as a dietetic 
Quly 


remedy pure and siinple. motlers of 
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large families and nurses of considerable ex 
perience can realize how important an ad 
junct they have ready to their hands in these 
domestic familiars 


SOME PEOPLE 

ie RE is a certain class of people who 
take great satisfaction in saying unplea- 
sant things. Theycall this peculiarity “speak- 
ing their minds” or ‘* plain-speaking.” Some- 
times they dignify it by the name of ‘telling 
the truth.” As if truths must be unpleasant 
in order to be true! Are there no lovely, 
charming, gracious truths in the world? And 
if there are, why cannot people diligently 
tell these, making others happier for the tell- 
ing, rather than hasten to proclaim all the 

disagreeable ones they can discover? 

The sum of human misery is always so 
much greater than the sum of human happi- 
ness that it would appear the plainest’ duty 
to add to the latter all we can,and do what lies 
in our power to diminish the former. Trifles 
make up this amount, and in trifles lie the 
best and most frequent opportunities. It 
may seem a little thing to tell another what 
is out of place in her appearance or posses 
but if the information is unnecessary 
and makes her unhappy, it is clearly an un 
kind and unfriendly action. 

Would it not be well to cultivate the grace 
of saying agreeable things, even to the extent 
of hunting them up and dragging them to 
the light when they happen to be obscure? 
This power to say pleasant things—true ones 
—is an accomplishment which is generally 
overlooked or left as a mere worldly matter 
to light-minded people. But why it should 
be counted more Christian-like to utter un- 
pleasant truths than pleasant ones is a some 
what puzzling question, 
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A HISTORIC FRUIT 
PPLES have often been the theme 
i of song, story, and poem. They 
have held a prominent place in the af 
fairs of the world. Very early in its 
history an apple caused a sudden and 
complete change in the course of things 

What thoughts of courage and pa- 
triotism has the story of William Tell 
aroused, when recited by the school- boy 
with head erect, as if the famous apple 
rested there! The story is devoutly be 
lieved by him, savants to the contrary 
notwithstanding 

Would any description of a winter 
evening in rural New England be com 
plete that did not mention the dish of 
bright red and yellow apples, with their 
magic power of seed and peeling to fore 
tell the fortune of youth and maiden? 

It is because of its practical uses, how 
ever, that the apple is beloved of the 
house keeper. There is no other fruit 
that can be prepared in so great a va 
riety of ways, and so often appear on thi 
table without satiety Phere are apples 
and apples. Some that no amount of 
cooking will make soft, and others that a 
few minutes’ stewing converts into a 
fluffy, juicy mass 

For sauce, a tart, juicy apple should be 
selected. All of the wine-sap family are 
excellent. Put the pared and cored apples 
in a porcelain-lined stewpan, with as 
little water as will prevent burning. As 
soon as the apples are soft, add sugur to 
taste, and mash perfectly smooth with a 
wooden spoon, or, What is better, work 





through a coarse sieve Apple sauce 1s 
always served with roast pork and with 
POOSt 


A favorite breakfast dish in many 
families is fried apples. Wipe the ap 
ples and cut in rounds, removing the 
cores. Put them in a frying-pan_ in 
which slices of salt pork have been fried 
Let the apples brown on one side before 
turning, and keep as whole as possible 
Serve on a platter, with the slices of pork 
placed in the centre. A tough apple is 
best for frying. If very sour, sprinkle a 
little sugar over the apples when on thi 
platter 


IHlovsk-KEEPING APRON 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IV., Figs, 25-27. 
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AFTERNOON GOWN 


For description see Supplement 


A very nice dessert, and one that can be made early in the 
morning, or even the day before it is to be used,is an apple 
custard. It is so simple and delicate that an invalid may 
enjoy it Stir together in a pan half a cupful of sugar, a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, and one table-spoonful of 
corn starch that has been mixed smooth in a little cold wa 
ter, pour over this mixture two cupfuls of boiling water, add 
the yolks of two eggs beaten light, and cook until thick. 
temove from the range, and add three table-spoonfuls of 
stewed apples, mixing thoroughly through the custard; turn 
into a baking-dish. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 


froth with two table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar, add one 


- spoonful of the stewed apples, and heap on top of the cus- 


tard. Put in the oven until a light brown. 

Among the pleasant memorics of the past is one of a chil- 
dren’s tea. It is easy to recall how beautiful the table looked, 
with its pretty china, glass, and silver; but the crowning 
glory in the eyes of the children gathered there was a large 
glass dish heaped high with apple snow. This is a pretty 
dish for any table, and requires little time or skill to prepare. 
Boil twelve tart apples in water until tender, scrape out the 
pulp, and beat until very light; add granulated sugar until 
pleasantly sweet. Beat the whites of ten eggs to a stiff 
froth, add the apples gradually, beat until well mixed and 
very light, and place in a glass dish 

Steamed apple dumplings when rightly made are delicious 
The following recipe has been used many years without a 
failure: The proportions given will make half a dozen 
dumplings. A medium-sized apple should be selected. A 
bell-tiower is one of the best of apples for dumplings. For 
the crust take one pint of flour, through which two table 
spoonfuls of baking-powder have been thoroughly mixed, a 
table-spoonful of butter, and water enough to make a soft 
dough barely stiff enough to roll out; divide the dough into 
six equal parts and roll each part large enough to enclose an 
apple, which has been pee ed and had the core removed. 
Have ready a steamer in which a cloth well floured has been 
placed, put the dumplings in so they do not touch each 
other, fold the cloth over them, put on the steamer lid, and 
do not take it off again until the dumplings are done, which 
will be in an hour. The water under the steamer must not 
be allowed to stop boiling. A very nice sauce to serve with 
these duniplings is made of a cup of sugar, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, the white of one egg, and two spoonfuls 
of cream beaten together until very light. 

In a certain French settlement in the West the housewife 
would consider her weekly baking incomplete without an 
apple cake. This dainty is so toothsome that it should be 
more generally known. If the bread is baked at home it is 
easily made. Put aside one pound or a cup and a half of 
dough when the bread is being made into loaves. Into this 
dough work one table spoonful of butter, one of sugar, and 
a cupful of chopped apples, shape into a flat cake about an 
inch thick, put in a pan to rise; when light, bake in a mod 
erate oven. It should be nicely browned when done. It is 
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sentto the table warm, broken, never cut, 
into small pieces 

Sweet apples make a delicious preserve, 
and one that, with the addition of 
pitcher of cream and a plate of sponge 
cake, will serve as a dessert for any ex 
cept a formal dinner. The best results 
are obtained by making a small quantity 
of these preserves at one time and in the 
following manner: put a pint of wate: 
and a quarter of a pound of sugar into a 
saucepan; let it boil ten minutes; put in 
as many apples, peeled, cored, and quar 
tered, as the syrup will cover when it 
boils up. Simmer until tender. The 
apples will be transparent, and look very 
nice if taken up carefully. 

Apple-water is a very refreshing drink 
for the sick, and is made in two ways 
either of which is good: 

Apple-water No. 1.—Peel quarter, and 
core one pound of apples. Boil for half 
an hour in a quart of water; strain, add 
the juice of one lemon, sweeten to taste 

Apple-water No. 2.—Roast thoroughly 
two or three apples; put them in a pitch 
er; turn ona pint of boiling water,and add 
a little sugar. MARGARET RYDER. 


WINDOW-GARDENING. 
Il.—SOME OF ITS REQUISITES 
T has been said in a previous article 

that experience in the work of grow- 
ing plants is a prime factor in successful 
and effective window - gardening. This 
may be laid down as a rule. But as 
there are exceptions to every rule, no 
doubt there are some who, having the 
love of beautiful flowers in their hearts 
may by the help of a few clear directions 
be able to do a work of transformation 
and of beauty without much previous 
experience in the actual details of the 
work. 

These fundamental details are so pro 
saic. Yet they must be carried out, the 
only difference in this between the ama 
teur and the florist being that the latter 
follows them without telling, because he 
knows the necessity of so doing, while 
the former must be definitely instructed 


‘n them, and must in addition struggle 


PAINTING APRON. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 54-57. 
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enough for one window. It will 
‘give more satisfaction than twen 
ty mixed plants, and its gratified 
owner will give a sigh of con- 
tentment and pleasure every time 
she comes within seeing distance 
of its rare and beautiful char 
icteristic growth. Fuchsias also 
end their beauty to such a situ 
ation, and few plants are of them 
selves more pleasing if well 
grown, even if they do not bloom. 
Let it be noted that particular 
stress is laid upon ‘‘ well grown.” 
No plant not well grown is 
ever pleasing, and thrift is to be 
studied before everything else 

It is greatly to be desired that 
the ‘‘beautiful flowers in the 
heart” be not roses when win- 
dow culture is under consider 
ation; of all the disappointing 
flowers that can be grown, these 
are the most disappointing. Dif 
ficult for the amateur to grow in 
their best estate, when placed 
under artificial conditions in the 
living-room, they are the saddest 
of failures, revealing depths of 
depravity surely never to be sus- 
pected in the ‘‘ Queen of Flow- 
ers.”’ Only in the case of their 
having been specially prepared 
by a florist for winter bloom, and 
of their having a temperature far 
too cool for human comfort, a 
sunny position, and a soil which 
pleases them, will they ever 
give any measure of satisfaction. 
Even at the best, the plants 
themselves are not beautiful, and 
he who has seen them at their 
best in the window garden has 
seen a rare sight indeed. 

In cool sunny windows, the : 
carnation, that most delightful i 












































































of all window flowers, will yield a 
Fig. 1.—Eventnc Wrap.— Back See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, 
Figs. 22-24 
advantages which the professional plant THEATRE CAPI 
er meets For pattern and description see Suy nt, No. VIIL, 
seem superfluous to say that the first i saad 
for a good window-garden is a window! 
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warm sunny windows, with a moist atmosphere, 
the lovely fragrant heliotropes will laugh with 
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Fig. 2.—Front or EvENING Wrap, Fi. 1. 


ming delight, and their cousins, the rather 


but spicy lantane, will follow suit 





Warm windows without much sun ean be utilized 
I ike them give fully as much plea- 
sure as the more sunny ones, for if the atmosphere 
mntrolled, and moisture introduced into it, 
Ith of begonias now under cultivation will 
oom in white and yellow, and through 
f pink and scarlet to deep crimson, in 
‘very color except blue, while the foliage 
ist more varie d 


SOME ANCIENT INDUSTRIES 


wr" KER-WORK, demanding strength of 
muscle, skill in construction, and marke 





1 wav ton 


touches of beauty in the details of finishing, was 
business of moment in past ages in Britain 
to it the artisans of the period gave ¢ 
thought 











and beautiful than the im The dwellings of their monarchs, their so-calle 
igination can conceive. One of the newer kinds, palac es, were planne d and y completed by the 
quite rare as yet, is known as Countess Louise wicker-work builders, and to them was given the 
Erdody. The coloring of the large leaves is in fashioning of warriors’ shields and the construc 
marvellous shadings of silver gray and green tion of war boats and canoes nd here another 
5 banded with red. and the under surface is cov industry was br ught into requisition, the prep 
ered with a thick red pile like velvet. The base aration of the skins of animals essential fe r he 
¢ lobes grow in a curious spiral fashion until they covering of these small Pace ect rtheeg? Shoop 
lie upon the leaf in a three or four fold coil in high BENGALINE AND VELVET COSTUME. must be taut and trim, ready to battle with ocean's 


‘‘relief.”. A well-grown plant of this alone is For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 47-53. waves 
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OLD .PLAYTHINGS. 


seems ungracious, just at Christmas 


= 
] time, when so many appeals are made for 


cast-off toys and old books, to say, - ‘Don't 
give away all of the children’s battered pos 
sessions.” Yet, is it fair to cultivate 
generosity at the cost of their future pleasure? 
For what gives a keener delight in maturity 
than to come across the broken plaything or 
the shabby book of childhood? The visible 
object quickens memory, and _ recollection 
soon throws its lovely light over the past 

One of the prettiest things in the latter part 
of Miss Alcott’s Little Women is the 


passage 


although it may not be good poetry, about 
the 
*“* Four little chests all in a row, 
Dim with dust and worn by time, 
All fashioned and filled long ago 
By children now in their prime 
These four little boxes, the poem goes on 
to tell, held all the childish possessions of 
the four heroines, and the motley collections 
showed signs of the characters they had de 
veloped But if their mother had given 


everything away, the little chests would have 
been empty, and the pretty sentiment would 
never have been expressed 

I speak feelingly, because an energetic 
charitable grandmother, 
swept the house clean of all our 
which were not in active service 
them willingly, for children are generous and 
impulsive, but the mission children so bene 
fited would have been as happy, if not hap 
pier, had we spent some of our little earnings 
in new toys for them, instead of giving them 
all of our old ones. It may seem absurd, but 
when I see children at holiday-time rejoicing 
in their toys, I still sigh for my lost ones. I 
wish I had again the churn whose butter I 
once had the courage to taste; the pump, 
which, when filled with water, actually pump 


and 
in my younger days, 
treasures 


We fave 


ed; and the dearly loved story of a pirate, 
lofty in stature and noble in deed. It is not 
in the mere bauble that the value lies, but in 
the memories it evokes of our childish im 


pressions of our fathers and mothers, often 
so unreal, and of incidents whose recollection 
strengthens the relaxing bond between grown 
brothers and sisters 

I believe it is the 
daughter, when 


instinct of every married 
she proudly returns home 


with her first little one, to ransack the house 
for her ancient belongings It is not the 
mere sight of the child pounding her old toy 


which causes the young mother to smile so 
contentedly. She feels that she is pastas | 
herself in her own mother’s place, and, in the 
guise of her child, she is watching herself,and 
thinking again her mother’s thoughts. And 
all this is brought up by a thing of trifling 
value 

But how, you ask, dol for the in 
difference of the mothers whom such senti 
ments are not restraining from the disposal 
of their children’s treasures? 

I do not know, 
no grandmothers 


account 


unless it is that they had 
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W. Baker & Co’s 


Breakfast 
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from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 







are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 


or Sugar, therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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] UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 


whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, blotchy, or “coppe r-colored, with loss of hair, 
either sim) scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 

} are sper , permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Cutioura Remepies, consisting of Cori 
ovra, the great Skin Cure, Cutiovra Soap, an ex- 
qguisite Skin Purifier and Beautitier, and CuTiouRa 
Resoivent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 


| 25e.; 
} anp Cuemtoan Corporation, Boston, 
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greatest of Hnmor Remedies, when the best 
cians and all other remedies fail. Curtoura Remevirs 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cetioura, 50c.; 
Rerso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porirer 
Muss. 
How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 
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Backache, kidney pains, weak: one, ‘ rhen- 
ra matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Cutiovura Antvi-Pain Praster. 25c. 
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ings by T. DE THULSTRUP and others, and 
from photographs. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3 oo. 

Port Tarascon: The Last Adventures of 
the Illustrious Tartarin. By ALPHONs! 
DaupeT. Translated by HENRY JAMEs. 
Richly Illustrated by Myrbach, Mon- 
tégut, Bieler, and Montenard. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


> t 
$2 50. 
p< 2 


by Rossi, 


| Curiosities of the American Stage. By 


LAURENCE HUTTON, With 
characteristic Illustrations. 
Gilt Top and Uncut I 


copious and 
Crown 8vo,Cloth, 
ds ges, $2 50. 


Boy Travellers in Great Britain and Ire- 


land. Adventures of Two Youths in a Jour- 
ney —— Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
En; gland, with Visits to the Hebrides and the 
Isle of Man. By THomas W. Knox. Hes. 


fusely Illus trated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, The Boy Travellers Series. 
Eleven volumes. Richly Illustrated. Square 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 per volume. 


$: 3 OO. 





Charles Carleton Coffin’s Histories. 
Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, 
of Liberty,” ‘* Old 


Eight 
square SVO, 
‘The Story 
Colonies,” 


$3 00 each. 
Times in the 


‘ The Boys of 76,” ‘* Building the Nation.” 
The War of the Rebellion. In Four Vol- 
ume : Drum-beat of the Nation,” 


*M: arch- 
» Victory,” ** Re deeming the Republic,” 
t water Triumphant.’ s 


The Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. By J. A. 
FROUDE, D.C.1 With a Portrait. Crown 


8vo, Cloth, $1 00, 


Seven Dreamers. A Collection of Seven 
Stories. By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A Novel 


Post Svo, ¢ 


Diana's Livery. 


McCGLASSON, 


By Eva WILDER 
loth, $1 25. 


A Boy’s Missy Described for HARPER'S 
YounG Peopite. By W. D. Howe ts.  Il- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth,Ornamental, $1 25. 

By ELizanetu B 

Custer, Author of and Saddles.” 

A collection of reminiscences —a woman's 

reminiscences—of military life on the fron- 


* Boots 


tier. A descri age of certain phases of 
fast 


Western life, 
march of civiliz 
Cloth, Ornamental, 


disappearing before the 
n. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
$1 50. (New Edition.) 





| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above 


works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent b 


the publ ixhers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. Haxrer’s New Catatogcr, a descriptive 
list of over 3000 volumes, sent post-paid, on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 
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™horonghly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pure and harmless. 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. & 

Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 


Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, N. 








BLACK CORSETS. 


Put up in metal boxes 


7 





LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
| Genuine 
THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING. 


















has been reached in our ST 
on the latest French 4 
and EXTRA LONG w 
isfy the most fastidio 
| White, and French Gray. 


> 8 CORSET, 
ns, in Y oR, MEDIUM, 





Mi ade in Royal Fast Black, 





Fast Blacks 
FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 
Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 


Lace Effects i in great 


Variety, 
WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 





Sold onfy under above Gradte-Mach 











The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 
procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand. 
| It is the best made. For sak fine goods 
are kept. 


where 








Sold everywhere. 25 cts, Cake 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


by 
Charles E. C ornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


MILLER BROS: STEEL PENS 


the BEST. 
M.F.R.S.cf STEEL “PENS 
Ink Erasers®? Pocket G 


: 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 


Are AMERIC an > 
MILLER BROS. Goertery Co 
Lila NN 


The utmost perfection in - iy of Corset Making 
T cut 


These corsets will sat- 











a 
7 
Py 
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LEASES, « 


Ana BE 





FEBRUARY 


New Ideas 
Ih Arustic 
Needlework 


7, 1891. 


N order to secure new ideas and 
| THE 
Lapigs’ HoME JourNAL adopts 
this method of stating that it is ready 


fresh pens for its pages, 


to pay the best prices for new ideas, 
fresh designs and novel suggestions 
in Art Needlework, Roman Em- 
broidery, Drawn Work, Artistic 
Knitting and Crocheting, to be used 
in the JouRNAL’s ‘Artistic Needle- 
work’’ department. Intelligent 
women will find the JouRNAL the 
best 
sale of such 


market for the most desirable 
ideas, and the Editor 
heartily solicits manuscripts in this 
branch. When manuscripts can be 
accompanied by illustrations of de- 
additional value will be 


given thereto. 


signs an 


pas>The JourNAL has also attached 
to its business a large Premium 
Department, for which new ideas 
and suggestions for stamping outfits, 
linen table goods, etc., are constantly 
sought for, and contributions to this 
branch are also solicited. 

Address, 

THe LapigEs’ HoME JourRNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEVEN DREAMERS 


/ 


DREAMERS, 


D . 
R Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
These are the best sort of 
E dialect stories, full of humor 
und 


uaint mceits Gath- 





Chaiscar: VE 


this season. 
Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


E 
V 
E 
N 
D 
R 
E 
A 
M 
E 
R 


EVENDREAMERS 


DIANA’S LIVERY. 


A Wovel. 
By EVA WILDER McGLASSON. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 





A very readable story of Shaker life 
upon unfamiliar ground. 


, treading 
The influence of the 
outside world upon the Shaker community is 
graphically shown, and the picture of life with- 
in the community is evidently unprejudiced and 
carries with it the evidence of truth. This story 


ll worth reading. — Christian 





tches of « 


The ske haracter are very good, and 
there is a flavor of rere soil and back- 
voods provincialism that is humorous and fun- 


ny TI he Shaker i endo marriage is a bar to 
piri lopment, and, therefore, to be ab- 
orred, affords ample lie for serious and witty 
—Pittshurg Post. 

ry far above 
strong and life 


drawn tl 





the usual average. . . . So 


slike are many of the characters 
at the author’s disclaimer that they are 
in any way portraits 


wt Work, N.Y. 


Christian 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Lie above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 

i be sent by the publishers, posiage prepaid, to any 

poor of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 





seemed to be necessary.— | 


72 in., White and Cream ; 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Good Complexton! 
AND (Vice Hands/ 


er adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear com- 
iN  plexion and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and most 

regular features are but coldly impressive, while with them the plain- 
est become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The 
regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the 
Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide 
them to a proper selection, so a pretty box,a pretty color, or-an agreeable per- 
fume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz., the 
position of the Soap ttself,and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which 
would be enhanced by proper care. 


Com- 





FROM 


Mr. J. L. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to St. Fohn's Hospital for the Skin, aoe 
>~ROM time to time I have tried very many different Soaps, 
“and after five-and-twenty years’ careful observation in 
“many thousands of both in Hospital and private 
“practice, have no hesitation in stating that none have answered 
“so well or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap. 
‘Time and more extended trials have only served to ratify this 
“opinion, which I first expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to 
“increase my confidence in this admirable preparation.” 


cases, 











winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. is invaluable, as, 

on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness, 
and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft, velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful, and attractive complexion insured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties com- 
mend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


4 *O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 





TABLETS: LARGE AND SMALL SIZES. 
Scented and Unscented. 
(The finest is perfumed with Attar of Roses.) 


&a Insist on having Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are some- 
times recommended by druggists and storekeepers for the 
sole purpose of making more profit out of you. 


| PEARS’ 
SOAP. 


PEARS” 
SOAP. | 











~ CORSETS, 
WAISTS 







~ Corset 
LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS ‘ 


——+e+e—__ Send for =. 4 
These incomparable corsets are cut IN| gatalogue » ge 
stuffs, specially manufactured for this house {( 
2 and 


viz: Silk-thread, Brocart Ge Duchesse, etc. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, | 
E 
| 


Price List. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., i 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made ofnsfural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 


52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, | 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


LADIES 





your name and address plataty rails 
me = a 7 postal card for latest terms. 


VAN OBDEN OO., 33 Clinton Piace, N.Y. 


sent where. Send to 
the m’fr for “Ti ust’d Price-Lists 
€. aS ee State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 

This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 























Trade-Mark. 





Established 1861. 
2. 

This is the Roll on which is wound 

The Braid that is known the world around, 








B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are Mane or THE Purest anp Finest Sick anp THE Best QvaLity oF AvsTRALIAN WOOL. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 


the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters Unless 80 stamped they are not genuine. 
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‘Le Boutillier Bros. 
‘14th St., 


Bet. Union Square and Fifth Avenue, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FINE DRY GOODS. 


me a 


EECIEFE 


le 








Having removed to their new building, are 
offering a series of special attrac- 
tions in all departments. 


INDIA SILKS, 


39c., 48c., 75c., $1.00. 
(4th Street, New York. 


INDIA AND CHINA SILKS. 


In our Basement Sales- 
rooms, we have placed on 
sale an unusually large as- 
sortment of Figured India 
and China Silks—an almost 
endless variety in new de- 
|signs—23 and 27 inches 
wide, at 50c., 65c., 75c., SOc. 
per vard. 

Also 50 pieces choice de- 
signs of Brocaded Silks and 
Satins, in all the leading 
evening shades, 22 inches 
| wide, 65c¢., 75c., Sic. per 

vard; goods of this quality 
have usually sold at from 
$1.25 to $1.50. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








| Has your wife 


yet seen those new steel cooking 
utensils, which are rightly named 


"NEVER-BREAK’ ? If not you are miss- 
ing one of the best household inven- 
tions. Ask your dealer or send for 

| illustrated circular. 
| THE BRONSON SUPPLYCO., Cleveland,O 


Franklin Square Collection. 


When you want Music Books 
to lie about the house—for any- 
body that plays to play from 
them, or anybody that sings to 
sing from them—you will make 
no mistake in getting one or 
more numbers of the “ Franklin 
Square Song Collection.” So, at 
least, everybody seems to think 
who knows and uses them. 


cents each 





cloth 
issued contain 


In paper binding they cost 50 
$1.00. The several numbers thus far 
a very choice collection of Songs and Hymns 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 


| 


You can live at home and maxe more money at work for as 





NW than atanything er se 


ly canis FREE. Terms FY BBE. Ad Ad 
Wisner eSam and A 

} ASHINGTON iicwcigu A Co., 

SHOPPING ': n New York by a Iuly of 
‘ 


experience, good taste, &c. i 
‘N Y. City 


x: allages. Coste 
O., Augusta, Maine. 





think, 
| Rebelaen 
Se jeatlie, Wash. 








references. MISS A. BOND, 336 4th et: z 
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FACETIZ. 
THE AUTHOR OF HIS INJURY 


Osnorne. “ Harrington, of course you know of Haliburton; come, I want tc 





Has ron. “* Excus i 

Ost vk. “* Why, wha Bs 
Hannineton, ** Well, old fe didn’t know ; but, you see, h 

ted my wife once 9 

& 

“T thonght you were going to have a cupola on your house a 

**T have i 

* Where is it? ; 

In the cellar It *ked so bad mt fl ff and made a coa : 

bin of it. : 


Woon. “ You are always deriding your husband, Mrs. Bronson; I don’t think 
he’s half bad.” 
Mrs. Bronson. “No; his better half is all rig 

















oe 
** What have yon to say for yourself, sir?” demanded the 
‘Nothin’, yer Honor,” returned the prisoner, coolly; “1 ter 
the talkin’.’ 
> 
Sorrrp. * All your stories seem to go with the wo n, Qu Wonld you 
n a viving me the secret 
Qviis. (in a whisper). “ Lalways write the last chapters first 
oo 
* You owe me five dollars, pay said Ethe 
Al tthel owes me five Au mamma 
* Well,” returned papa, * inasmuch as mamma f t us ¢ it all 
olf, and so square the fa circle 
: cies 
It's money, money, money the time!’ growled Mr. Myset **Nothir 
! mm y 
“I'm glad to hear that,” returned Mrs. M., meekly. “1 k 
was mey at no time, One hundred dollars will do met 
> 
M said tl ieutenant, ag d oe i. = j 
but, Henry dear, we have only been engage veek — a nian é <a 
sine , love; but Lam a soldier, and soldiers like short and decisive en- INACCESSIBLE, 
ements 
patra FIRST DUFFER. “Dip you sPEAK TO Miss MARJORIE LAST NIGHT AT THE PARKERS'?” 
“Nov lid a, “ who was Adam SECOND DUFFER, ‘*No: SHE WAS SO SURROUNDED BY THAT FELLOW JAWKINS, THAT I COULDN'T GET ANYWHERE 
“The scovered th ld,” said Johnny. NEAR HER 





DYING JANUARY. A SOCIAL ENTERPRISE. 











These are the days when Number X— “T understand there is a company in New York that 
Policeman on the highway—nabs will furnish dudes for escorts, or for nse at germans 
The boys who, mindless of the lex, and cotillons, when there is a shortage of men 
Make up ile mankind to vex, *“T’'ve heard of that. IT saw one of their signs the 
And walk with human wrecks, other day in Harlem—‘ Flats to Let.’” 
Valises, muffs, and eerie tabs. aceasta 


“ What in the world are yon doing °” yelled Camso 
is to hia youngest, when he caught him pounding bis 
Who, on the happy yes te s Day, papa’s watch with a hammer 

, neath the ban, * Killin’ time,” replied the precocions infant 


This is the time when struggling man, 





And resolutions doth betray. Erne. “TI heard a compliment for you to-day, Mr. 
Lightwaite.” 

] unknown, Mr. Ligutwatrr. “Oh, indeed, Miss 

If is much disgraced, make me positively v Pray what wae it? 

* can condone Ernen. “Dr. Porus said if you didn’t stop smoking 

bout from zone to zone cigarettes you might have paresis.” 

In this fell time that he doth own 





tthel, you 








a Tse 
“Tt don’t pay to be kind to pets,” said Johnny. “1 
filled th ifi globe up with milk one day, and 


> he fish all died 
Ing an Imitation of a > 26 





— 









fis! 









The band had just been play 
thunder-storm rushing thro the flelds, with vari- Miss Frostiave (yawning). * Do you like cream in 
ations, in which the thin ikes a hotel piano, your coffee, Mr. Staylate ?” . 

“Who composed tha sked she Mr. Stayrtatyw. “ Yes: 

“ Nobody, I guess,” said he. ‘It didn’t seem to me 


out why such a question ? 





Miss Frostiqur. “Oh, it’s of no consequence; only 
to be very composed we have to tell the milkman when we want it.” 
a fo 
“Do you think she loves him ?”’ Suorty. “ Waggles, let me present you to my wife.” 
“ Desperately.”’ Mrs. Snortry (née Lona). ** So glad to meet Mr. Wag- 
** Why desperately 2?” gies. My better quarter has frequently spoken of you 
‘ ” ° 


secause he is her last chance. as one of his oldest friends.” 








DIGNITY 
LADY DEAR ME, JOHN, LOOK AT THE DUST ON THOSE CHAIRS! 
BUTLER ‘THERE I NOTHING SURPRISING ABOUT THAT, MADAM; NO ONE HAS SAT ON 
THEM YET TO-DA\ 


eek: TNO 


THEORY AND PRA 


THE “SHELTERED HOME SYSTEM 





























~< 
I ha me er at high-toned affairs Hr. “Who chaperon—that old lady sitting 
At the op'ra, a mat t overt ¢ 
s error . j s ~ lush, don't talk so lond. Papais very strict 
s s " ul ki “ s one of Pink s 1 
In the wshion she always is dressed, —— 
Mar , <, SNOWY arms, ar 
And I sure Tam always impress “You na hurry,” said the impertinent conductor. 
By t eweet ye ‘ ‘ “No; you're wrong,” retorted the sarcastic pas- 
** Quite the reverse mina horse-cat 
eR yx ts 8 —_o— 
Hy ‘ s Fa ~ * 
Ss ‘ suf \ a a What's thes ria . porous plaster wor 
\ a “ About a ¢ 
ee ' Andt cl twenty-five ¢ s for’em Holes 
If they kt ‘ at come high > 
That she's w sly F 
Or ' a I vere walking t.on a perfectly clondless 
; XN ae er 1 n tl ' round moon, which 
ATIA I 
8 us y ! f He was of a 
+. sentimental temperament: sl} yas more 
1 a ia t riest hav I = 1 n t-fa Ss ! is pen = hands, ane 
1s “ s « i apt siv: Oh, Mane x 
mm to-night! SI i 
I= Henry!" s i 
\ ] nthusiasy I ks 
st lil ibiyg fried egg lon 
dear 
> 
> lo-morrow’s my sister's birth- 
— -* day.” F 
7k ** How old is she, Johnny ? i 
wi 
£0 » ; 
n? 
h. 
teet] 
Ave 
a 
Kar 












had just purchased his 














f father doesn’t fir 
st wi wants." eaid the cut- 
‘of oe eat pay tee 
—— F 
“Well, Willie, how does the = 
gyrase grow that sD . . vexee 
home with you?” AS FAR AS SHE WOULD GO. 
made a DOLLEY. ** WILL YOU MARRY ME, AMY? 
ittle Y. “No: But 4 
home a k DOLLEY (interrvjit . **OH, DON'T GET OFF THAT ‘BE A SISTER TO ME’ CHESTNUT!” 
° mop " ot grass AMY. **I DON’T INTEND TO. WHAT I WAS ABOUT TO SAY IS, THAT I DON’T MIND BEING 
HIS REMARKS BROUGHT DOWN THE HOUSE, llow.” ENGAGED TO you, 





: 
s 





SITS Fo ah ie 
ARE RE ls TI ttt RAW A NS Se 





err, 





SE NRET OUTS 








SUPPLEMENT. 


FLOWERS RECENTLY NAMED 
AFTER SOCIETY PEOPLE. 
BY EDMUND COLLINS. 


[je 

to popularize many families of flowers, 
notably, chrysanthemums. ‘They discard the 
Latin nomenclature to a considerable extent, 
but instead of adopting a name descriptive 
of some form, color, or quality of the flower, 
they name it after some well-known society 
person, man or woman. So far they have 
meddled little with roses, lilies, and ore hids, 
though one of the two most popular roses of 
the season bears the name of a lady—Duchess 
of Portsmouth. The stately American Beau 
ty is the other great popular favorite. 

Sut Jet us Jook at the chrysanthemums, 
They have been so over-christened, I sup 
pose, because they are in such general use 
for bouquets, boutonniéres, ete. ; and a promi- 
nent social person liking most this or that 
kind presently finds his name given to his 
favorite blossom. I shall take a few out of 
a list of a hundred or more. Now every one 
who sees much of Mr. Elliot F. Shepard 
knows that ‘‘a button-hole ” is a strong point 
with him in personal appearance. His fa- 
vorite is a Japanese chrysanthemum, and one 
of these flowers bears his name now all over 
the United States. It is a very large flower, 
with broad, ribbon-like petals, and a beauti 
ful lemon-color. The ‘‘ Mrs. Cornelius Van 
derbilt’”’ is also a Japanese. The flower is 
very large, and composed of a number of 
long petals of rose-madder. The ‘* Mrs. De 
Witt Smith” is an incurved Japanese, large 
flowers, ‘‘ very double,’ the outer petals a 
beautiful soft rose, changing to white tow 
ard the centre. The ‘‘Clara Riemen” is a 
rich lavender-rose in color, shading to silvery 
» with a white centre. The flower is large 
of open surface, and of very fine texture 
Then comes the ‘‘Harry E. Widener ’—a 
bright lemon without shadings. The flower 
is large, on stiff, stout stems, holding the 
flower erect without supports; petals crisp 


rose 


and stiff, but not coarse. The ‘* Mrs. Win- 
throp Sargeant” is a brilliant straw-color, 


incurved, carrying its flowers on long, stiff 
It is probably the largest in this line 
of color, and may be called a grand flower 
Miss Minnie Wanamaker has also a passion 


stems. 


for chrysanthemums, and the flower given 
her name is a fine creamy white, incurved 
forming a perfect ball, and quite distinet 


from apy white chrysanthemum in cultiva 
tion. The * President Harrison” is the most 
distinct chrysanthemum for its color, which 
is salmon-red outside, and deep red inside 
The flowers are very double, of immense 
size, and is a very strong and free flowerer. 
The President wears it pretty constantly in 
the lapel of his coat, and as soon as it is gen 
erally known that the flower can be bought 
by asking for the ‘‘ President,” there will be 
a rush for it. The ‘Belle Hickey” is a 
Chinese chrysanthemum; itis large, incurved, 
and pearly white. The ‘‘ Mrs. Irving Clark” 
is pearly white on the margin, shading to 
deep rose in the centre, which is beautifully 
whorled, reflexed, very large, and distinct. 
The ‘‘ Mrs. Levi P. Morton” is a bright pink, 
and unique in appearance. The ‘* William 
H. Lincoln” is a magnificent golden yellow, 
with straight, flat-spreading petals. The 
‘Princess of Wales” is a tall, blush, rose- 
tinted flower, very fine and tall, and comes 
in mid-season. The “Mrs. G. W. Childs” 
has the outside petals white, dark rose in- 
side, and shape like the ‘‘Comte de Ger 
many.” The ‘‘Sam Sloan” is a very large 


and fine flower, pale blush, and finely in- 
curved. It lasts a long time. The queen 
of chrysanthemums, of course, is the ‘‘ Mrs. 


Alpheus Hardy.” 
fect shape, pure white, incurved Japanese. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


For some time past the question of puri 


ty in baking powders has formed quite a | 


, : : { fe atureof ne wspaper disc ussions,and eminent 
= flower dealers have hit upon a device | 


doctors of philosophy have given opinions 
as to the ingredients which compose many 
of the articles sold under that name. The 
investigations have narrowed down to the 
limit which awards the Royal Baking Powder 

the palm of purity, and several of the most 
distinguished scientists have testified to their 
conviction that no extraneous or deleterious 
matter enters into its composition. The 
Royal Baking Powder Company have 
achieved a world - wide 
success which has marked their preparation 


| of cream of tartar for baking purposes. It 
| is indisputably shown that they have elimi- 


| lence 





The flowers are of per- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UBIJOA 
FoR THE TEETH 


ELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. 
Cleanses, Preserves, Beautifies. 

LarGe BoTTLes, Price 25 CENTS. 
E Sample Vial sent free to any address. 


E. W. Hovt & Co, “LOWELL, Mass. 





MANUFACTURE Fe THE 
Celebrated Hoyt’s Ge rman Cologne. 
PERCU EUAEE ROSS ERRE RES 


The best and most economical 
““stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. | 





nated all elements of tartrate of lime, alum, 


reputation for the | 


or other impurities, and present to the public | 


a healthful and chemically pure article. 
Such widely known chemists as Henry 
Morton, E. G. Love, H. A. Mott, Wm 
MecMurttrie, and others have verified its supe- 
riority over other manufacturers, and testify, 
through practical experience, to its excel- 
It is well for families to observe the 
fact that it costs more to manufacture the 


Royal Baking Powder than any other, but 
it is, as shown by chemical analysis, the 
one * absolutely pure ” baking powder made. 


HE 
ANESE” 
Five O'Clock 
TEA SET. 

It is Fashionable to 
serve Tea to Callers. 
With this set you can 


“JAP: 


pm clo itquickly and prop- | 


erly It consists of 
na silver - lined 
kettle, with stand and 
, a real decorated 
rated steeper 





brass 


ucohol lamp for heating the water 
Japanese ea. thenware teapot with perfor 


inside, two Japanese cups and saucers, 

brass tray. 

Send for our circulars showing an ininense variety of 
useful and ornamental metal household articles. 


PALMER MPF’G 60., 66 Water Street, 


all on a solid | 
Sent by Express upon receipt of $7.50. | 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





is due to your Imperial Regenerator. 
been beyond my highest expectation. 
tained is most beautiful, uniform, and, best of all, I 


find it harmless. I believe there is nothing m the 


** So much has been said in the 
the color of my hair, that I deem it but just to say, it 


world for the hair like it.” 


ator. 


slonde. 


— 7 s . 4 
y ° ; CG sz fz see 
Lowe Ae an 


Gray hair is sestored to its natural color or changed to 
any color or shade desired by the Imperial Regener- 
It is absolutely harmless, No, 1, 
Dark Brown; No. 3, Medium Brown; No. 4, - he “a ut; 
No. 5, Light Chestnut ; No. 6, Gold Blonde ; 
sold at $1.50 and $3.00 pe r ent hy ail ‘drug 
gists’ and hairdressers’ or direct. 


Send $ 


ample of Hair and Test 
Its Merits Free of Charge. 
Imperial Chemical Co., 54 West 23d St., N.Y, 


Fair Skin, Soft as Silk. 


“In Spite of Sharp Winds.” 


A Western lady writes: “ 


on the pr 


Pri 


I spend 


finest thing f 


my time in the saddle, 
and in spite of the sharp western winds my skin is soft as silk, and as fair as any one coul 
ull due to P ach kers Tar Soap, which I have used for years and consider the 
the complexi 
Pac mea’ s “y ir Soap is pure, mild, and curative. It soothes while it cleanses. 
All Druggists. Sample h alf-cake, 10 cents in stamps. Mention HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE » PACKER MFG. Cco., 100 o Fulton Street, New York. 








ns It is a craze, 


A craze? N 
But not surprising, 


in a week. 
Yes. 
| | people > 


craze 


Mulligatawny. Mock Turtle, 
French Bouillon, 
Vegetable, Beef, Pea 


Ox Tail 
Julienne, Pea, 
rl Tapioca. 


Printanier, 





believe that we are 
‘them a better soup and at less cost 
‘of time, trouble and money, than they 
can produce at home. Be sure you ask 
for and receive acan of ours, otherwise 
:you might think, you also, that “it isa 
"and that there is nothing in it. 


| Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, 


o A 


A an and Why. 


some grocers say, nt nl that they 

used to 
increase ? 
indicate that 


sell in a day as — canned soups as_ they 
wonderful 
for our sales 
giving 


ON OUR 


Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 


Matton Broth, 


Up-to-the-times Grocers keep them. 
A sample can will be sent on receipt of the price 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York. 





TRADE 


of postage, 





Z4 cents, 








ae EPs 


WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—Th. ey never look ahead nor think. 
have been known to wait till Heap season, run to the grocery for their seeds, 
nk what they will want for the garden. 

bs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send ro cents for Vick’s FLorat Gu IDE, 
ct the 10 cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer cat: alogue co om ains 3 colored plates. I 


er mnths, rather than stop and th 








premiums to those sending club orders. 





€ 5 cents 











People 
and then repent over it for 12 


If it is Flower or Veg getable Seeds, Plants, 


$1000 cash prizes at one of the S 


airs, Gran 


$200 in« 


offer, chance for 





ate 
Made in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 8'%4x10% inches, JAMES VICK, SEEDSMA N, Rochester, X N. ¥. 





Madame Porter's 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 





than fifty years. Try it. 








Assures 


Positive 


ids 














Instant 


Strength to the Eye. 
Bloodshot and Red and Dise 
afiot ind sa 


. 20th Street, New York. 
P ! r 


cure for 


Eminent li 
in Office 


Guaranteed 


Brillianey, 





s exami 





—ELY’S CREAM BALM—Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Kestores Taste and Smell, and Cures 


elief at once 
ly into the aon Fs 


iekly y Saorbed. 








Beauty, 


= Writ 





uggists or by mail, ELY BROS., 


i 


Warren St, N. Y. 


THE GREA v EVE BEAU TIFIER. 


and 









109 


















newspapers about! 


The result has 
The 


color ob- 


slack ; ‘No. 2, 


Ash 








\ . 
>» 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS / AND INJURIOUS SUBSTITUTES 


Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lamp 
that will last till some accident 


| happens to it? 


Do you know that Macbeth’s 
‘pearl-top” or “pearl glass” is 
that chimney ? 


You can have it—your dealer 


| will get it—if you insist on it. 
He may tell you it costs him 
three times as much as some 


others. That is true. He may 
say they are just as good. Don't 
you believe it—they may be 
better for him; he may like 
the breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macartra & Co. 








BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


M. Ferry & Co's 
cemuanie Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
xr or Field Seeds, 
should sead for it. Address 
D.M.FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Largest Seedsmen in the world 
















~ TOKOLOGY, 


complete Ladies’ Guide in 

thousands of families, has become a household 

word. Mrs. N. R. McC. writes: ‘*‘ Dear Dr. Stockham, 

I shall not attempt to express how thankful I am 

that you wrote T KoLoey. I cannot tell you how 

much it has do fo me. Our son ca nost 

vithout warning. I most heart ejoice when I 

of the advent of a ‘* Tukoloay bal Bought 

of # if gents oF dire t fror s. Prepaid, $2.75. Sample 
p ny 


Alice 5. Stoe kham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Skeleton Bang, 


ted Nov. 15, 1887, 











~” " + her-light, lifelik 
le q autiful. <A 
is Ww order, from 
} 2 KB $3.00 uy rds. Co- 
ye nut Balm for 
: Complexion, $1.00 
per box. Tarkish Rose T wee See Ue See ane f 
$1.00 and $1.50 7 italo 
L. SHAW, New York. 


b4 Went 14th Street, 





Ane CURED! 


Schiffmann’ s Asthma Cure never fails to give 
tnstant relic/ the we cases; insures com- 

fortable sleep; effects cures wien a Me other 

trial conrinces the mc ne skepti al. Pa 

$1.00, of Drugzists or 

stamp. DR. R. 












Method. No knifee no pain or shock. F 
write Tur Sanrraricm, Union S| rings, N. ¥. 


} 
i 8 


r pampble 










EAGLE SAINTING poueTety 15° 
Three alphabets of t ndelible ink, 
ink pad and tweezer i direo- 
tions for use. EAGLE ‘st PPLY rors on Haven, Our 





GE PETAR MRR aR a I ON 


“VOU SMUVN AOVIS ‘}] AM ONILINIVG AHL KOUJ— LSTTVUOLVYN WH 





LLAYLG KVITITIA, AW ONILNIVG AHL KOU- AVMCANTIN. FHI 


. 
rr 
for} 
8) 
-— 


> 
‘ 


FEBRUARY 








Your health 
is a citadel 
The winter's 
storms are 


the coming 














It restores the 







New Haver n, Conn, 
HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


rhe celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarp & So 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of | 
kK. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥« 










| 






Teething Made Easy. 


n which 
inder five years of age, will 
—sapabtiry tie t invaddr r ftwo- 





A pamphtet fv 
re child 






ween . Mf eg ‘ 
soo; OOO LADIES 
are 1 Ib x Pre 


BEAUTIFYING THE HANDS 
Ve receive " . 










wht - ~ - vned 





a | , ‘ 
LUX SUPPLY CO... Cincinnati, 0. 















citadel garrisonec 





enemy. 
months outside this 
and 


vigorous or depleted ? 


of pure Norwegian Cod 
flag 


cures leiceaion: 


en! 
Vol 
Cc 
Ri 





no 


pro 


How long can it fight without help? 


ren) 


the constitution to hold the fort of health. 


esl SELL MUSIC. 


i2 Br 


Cure 


Liver 


Best Cough Medicine. 


taste, 


rtified! 


You know that this enemy 


The 


visioned ? 


cs eh 
provision for the garrison by furnishing a ouer) 


Hy ){ 


a 


Oil 


and 






citadel, and do its best to break in and 


garrison 


SUPPLEMENT. 








will sit down for five jong 
destroy. this 
is your constitution. Is it 


Have you made 


{SCOTT'S EMULSION 


yphosphites 





of Lime and Soda ? 


energies, increases the resisting powers against disease: 
vofula, General Debslty, and all Anwmic 
Diseases (especially in Children), keeps coughs and colds out, 
Palatable_as_Milk. 


and Wasting 


and so enables 











— = <e —_ nts wl 


es. Sri ‘M. " Dene, Box 3 Ws, Stan ac, hen Seems aco, ¢ 


























SPECI AL.—Scott's En cret, and is prescribed by the Med- CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
ical Prof n all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically Be sure and get the genuine Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
combined in n ne to greatly increase their remedial value. Manu ——— Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 
fs 3 rove i economic co 
TMT CAE 1S ABAEAN” yo Dlaslwele.Lighi COMPANY s SPENCERIAN 
_ oo cs (0888 & Blackwell Lie , 
AR. 3,4 che ip if itis | pontine OF BEEF 5 EEL PENS 
Ae Alar ee | FRESH FRUIT JAMS, | sceyrestoce Seems, | ON 
a = A ; Lidice neap et arly ) Mes at Jelly K. ps for ny net 
eed SEA gn eat | (oe ARE THE BEST 
\ 17 jon te ) a ¥ 1 ’ stock. FOR 
3 Sri sh Wy sott wire ‘ > 
4 old red to : 
—_ . as 4 ~ es 
fC] hollow or AND REFINED SUCAR, ron 
1 — ‘ : ” z 
A \ | thin drilled 
ie S12 thin dnlled” RE OLD BY ALL GROCERS 
- ate IN THE UNITED STATES. Genuine only with J. von Liebig*s signa- 
bottom soon falls out, the cups and ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 
hes 1 : dingo 1 tl — Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 
perches become cetached, the do MADE WITH BOILING WATER. eee aman Oe 
swings loose, vermin lodge in the sol FREE. (fe \ 
dered and drilled holes, and thy litt le — ad S’ S SUPERB FORM ice 
: ‘ OVELY COMPLEXION TS \ 
bird escapes—either by de; ' y 
1s ; CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
convenient window. Thi scene RYN 
is made of hard spring wire, riveted ate: O A ENGROSSING = No. 36 
to solid bands. It is made in tl ‘ 
sohe ¢] . MADE WITH BOILING MILK. | Soro sy STATIONERS + EVERYWHERE. 
night way, with or withou eir | , 
: \ tth | c iMPLXTON Samples FREE on reooipt of return postage, 2 cents. 
ent removable mat, and the results “We will pay a Liberal re IX, seed end sealed otras 
’ s paper, and address 


810 BROADWAY, 


oL 


- SPENCERIAN PEN | 





are right. Buy it of your de a it eee ee a Persia [Eo og NEW YORK. 
Be ob py on re - i) eae NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED hy a 
Pur Anprew B. HeNpRYX Co. ust 7 Addre CUSHIONS. Whispers hear oo ght a ESTABLISHED IN 18Ol 

w oopw VieDes mt Sik AL MON’ TrHLY, fortable. fal wh: old by F. HISCOX 





oadway, New York. 





*s where all else fails. 
Children take it without objection. 


ouly, 563 Br'dway, New pis Welte re ek of proofs FREK 


Recommended by Physicians. 
Pleasant and agreeable to the 


By 


BARRYS 


JTRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


Hair & Skin. 













druggists. 














FACIAL. BLEMISHES. 


tablichment in 


Of the sk 
) ks, x 
eins, oily shit 
Free mee e 
Sea 

JOHN i. 


ASK FOR 


OW He Thompson, the most noted physi- 
cian of England.says that more than halt 
of ali diseases come trom errors in diet 
Garfield Tea overcomes results of bad eating, 
ick Headache, restores moConpiensw. 
ONSti pation Pepe from 


a tree sa 
any druggist.or send ry 


iS w.assr 








alp, eczema, 1 





125 W. 424 St.,N.¥. City. 






CONSTIPATION 


SIC 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and canses the hair yw Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All Droggists or by Mail, 


50 Cts. BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St, New York. 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, soy 
ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles a 













AND 


K HEADACHE] 












the world for the treatment 
oles, warts, superfluous hair, 


k pimples, wrinkles, red nose, red / 

a »t head i teh, scars, pit ) r= rience. 
marks, fs ¢. Consultation = ession ; 
ort on all Skin and scaldhead. 
s and th nt eent (sea for We. z 

w OODBURY, Dermatologist, “A 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. | ¥ 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ ex- | 
Highly indorsed by the medica! pro- | 
unequaled as 
, oily skin, pimples 
complexion, etc. Indis pensable as atoilet article, 
and a sure preventive of all diseases of the 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50ce 


4 Superfluous Hair pe rmanently re- 
= moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 
7 Comp lexions bi autified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
q catered and restored. 
’ Book (seaied), 4¢., with sample Cre- 
Mme.Velaro, 
S.¥ pooh 





Interesting 


a remedy for eczema 


flesh worms, ugly jmmola Powder 10c. 


*414W. 47th St., 


ekin, 





CHOCOLAT MENIER 


oe eVERY WHERE 








[VILLACABRAS. 


| The hest Natural Mir tive Wate er known. 
Stro neer effects tt in wong volume. 





n tiles, 2m te Loarge ittles, centa. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 
Solid 


| 
L A Dd | E Ss - : : gc 
comf Pamphlet free. Sam- 


| ple pkg., 10e. The Pedine Co., New York, 




















